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Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


take great pleasure in announcing that about the middle of February will appear 


Miss Mary Johnston’s Great Novel 


To Have and to Hold 


With 8 Illustrations by Howard Pyle, E. B. Thompson, A, W. Betts, and Emlen McConnell. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Hardly any other serial story ever published in America has excited so keen and widespread interest as 
this story has excited while appearing in 7e Atlantic Monthly. The dramatic plot; the interest of the time 
and place and incidents in which the story moves; the historic figures, who give to it life and the impress of 
truth; the swift-moving scenes and the tremendous passions of the actors; and Miss Johnston’s remarkably 
strong and graceful style—all these make this novel of early Colonial Virginia one of extraordinary power. 
Miss Johnston's mastery of the events and spirit of the time is astonishingly strong and firm; and her style 
has a force and repose which lend peculiar attraction to the marvellous tale. 


Miss Johnston’s Previous Novel 


PRISONERS OF HOPE 


has in a high degree the qualities of ‘‘To Have and to Hold,’’ and has enjoyed a remarkable popularity, 
which still continues. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Excellent New Fiction 





The Other Fellow By F. Hopkinson Smith 


12mo, $1.50. Eleven stories told with great dash and spirit, and finely 
illustrated. 


Lobeliness By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Square 12mo, $1.00. An exceedingly interesting story of a pet dog. Illustrated. 


The Queen’s Twin By Sarah Orne Jewett 


And Other Stories Delightful stories, two of which include scenes and characters 
16mo, $1.25. in ‘* The Country of the Pointed Firs.” 


Sguare Pegs By Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney 


12mo, $1.50. “‘A strong, pure and noble piece of fiction... — 7he Jndependent, 
New York. 


The Wife e of His Youth By Charles W. Chesnutt 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. Capital Stories of the Color Line. _ I]lustrated. 


Ttverton Tales By Alice Brown 


Crown 8vo, Stories of the same kind and charm as Miss Brown's 
$1.50. ‘« Meadow-Grass.’’ 


An Unknown Patriot By Frank Samuel Child 


Crown 8vo, An absorbing story of the ‘Secret Service’’ in Connecticut in 
$1.50. the Revolution. Illustrated. 


The Helpers By Francis Lynde 


Crown 8vo, A story of the New West of to-day, dealing with silver and 
$1.50. gold mining, and love; a story of strong human interest. 


Sold By All Booksellers 
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Book News 


Readers 2%. Book Reviews 


Can only get the best of the kind by interesting themselves in 
















newspapers, the editors of which write their own reviews and who 
value real literary criticism. There is independence in literature the 
same as in government; there is serfdom as well. 

In Philadelphia, every one reveres Independence Hall as the 
cradle of political liberty; likewise -the Philadelphia Record has for 
30 years enjoyed the confidence of Philadelphians as an example of 


newspaper liberty. 
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The Record, as an auxiliary to readers of good books, has 
always been very careful to allow only the best reading matter in its 
columns. That is the reason why its readers are of the best and why 


it has so many. 


“The Philadelphia Record” 


186,000 daily. 
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TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE REMARKABLE 
FICTCaAsS FLEVSTRATINANG THE STORY OF 
T i £ FOUR GOGOSPEZIS Wile NOTES AND 
OTHER DRAWINGS EXPLAINING DETAILS, 





























his is the most wonderful book that has ever been made on the subject. Here is a 
well-known and prosperous painter surrounded by all the comforts of life—friends, 
position, wealth, fame and the most charming of homes, luxury without and within, 

all that man could desire—who, while trying to paint one more picture of such as made his 
fame, sees a vision of Jesus so plain, so different from any conception that he has ever formed, 
but so human and so high, that he gives up his prosperous work and his, comfortable home, and 
at the age of fifty goes to Palestine that he may verify the vision, give himself up to it, and give 
to the world a truer and more vivid conception of the life of Jesus than it ever had before. 

The Tissot paintings (which excited so much comment when exhibited in New York and 
Philadelphia) have been reproduced, some in colors and some in black and brown tints. The 
greatest pictures are in color. The reproductions are almost as wonderful as the originals and 
the set of books is a marvel. 

In the picture galleries of Europe you will find all sorts of conceptions of Jesus. Rubens 
and Rembrandt gave Him Dutch characteristics ; Albrecht Durer make Him German; while 
Raphael and Coreggio make Him and the Virgin Mary Italian—generally with more or less 
Dutch, German or Italian surroundings. 

Tissot went to the country where Jesus lived as a student, pilgrim, enthusiast, as well as an 
artist. He studied the gospels until he knew them almost by heart; he studied the country 
unti! he knew it ; he even went to far-away regions like Arabia and Egypt to find people who 
now dress and live somewhat as the people of that time. Did you ever see a picture of the 
Nativity in a cave? Jesus was not born in a wooden barn with rafters, but in a dug-out—a cave 
—where man and wife and animals lived together. 

For such details as these we are indebted to Tissot ; but the greater debt is the same sort ' 
that is due Doré, only more because the work is not only vivid and dramatic, but true—true to 
the country and life and the times, and true to the four gospels. 

Four volumes, cloth, half morocco, or full morocco. 
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News 


RAND-McNALLY PRESS 


CAPTAIN LANDON. By Col. Richard Henry Savage 


Author of ‘‘ My Official Wife,’’ ‘‘ Checked Through,’’ etc. 
Cloth, {2mo, $1.25 


Illustrated. 


Judge Elbridge 


By OPIE READ, author of ‘‘ A Yankee From 
the West,’’ ‘An Arkansas Planter,’’ 
‘* Waters of Caney Fork,”’’ etc. 


The Latest Work by This Popular Writer. 


An entertaining, wholesome story in 
Mr. Read’s best style. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


A story of modern Rome. 


The Bondwoman 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN, author of ‘ Told 
in the Hills,’ ‘‘ Pagan of the Alle 
ghanies,”’ etc. 

‘“‘The new volume by Mrs. Ryan is a great and 
exceedingly pleasant surprise.’’—/ilisburg Leader. 


“One of the vivid and striking books of the 
year.” —Chicago Chronicle. 


‘*An absorbing story.’’—Boston Globe. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 


The Africanders 


A Century of Dutch-English Feud in South Africa 


By LE Roy HOoKER, author of ‘‘ Baldoon,”’ ‘‘ Enoch the Philistine,’’ etc. 


This is the story, told with- 


out prejudice against either side, of the great South African feud between the Africander race and 


the British, which began in 1795. 


In Hampton Roads 


By CHAS. EUGENE BANKS and Gro. CRAM COOK. 
The great American Historical Romance of 


the day. Now being dramatized. 


Cloth, {2mo, $1.25 


A Married Man 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS, author of ‘‘ His 
Will and Her Way,”’ ‘‘ Joan d’Arc,”’ etc. 


“Her latest novel will take its place among the noted 
books.’’— Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 
‘* 4 romance alive with dramatic action.’’—Chicago /nter 


Ocean, 
Cloth, {2mo, $1.25 


Living in the World, 


And Other 
PUTNAM. 


Poems and Lyrics. By FRANK 


Cloth, 12mo, $3.25 


Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo, $1.25 


Mexican Vistas 


| By HaxrioTr WIGHT SHERRATT. An interesting 


narrative with charming descriptions of out- 
of-the-way places, scenery, customs, etc., set 
forth in a highly entertaining and instructive 
manner. 


Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo, $1.50 


Mists of Fire 


And Some Eclogs. By CoaTES KINNEY. Have 
been compared favorably with some of Brown- 
ing’s best works. 


Cloth, 12mo, $3.25 


Knight Conrad of Rheinstein 


By Julius LUDOVICI. 
Chivalry. 


Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo, $3.50 


A romance of the days of 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by the publishers, 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO — 


NEW YORK 
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TAFFETA SILK IN BLACK and all the 


best Colors that will wear well, and look 
new all the time it’s worn, is worthy of a trial 


The Stirling Silk Manufacturing Co. | 


Guarantee their 


TT fe S ; | both Black 
a a C a I and Colored 
and weave it in bold letters on every piece 


Guaranteed Stirling Silk Manufacturing Co. 

















The Price is 
| Attractive es 


THE FAR AWAY PEOPLE CAN 
GET SAMPLES BY ASKING 


FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK | 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


PROVINCE AND STATE 
Its History from 1609 to 1790, by 
ALBERT S. BOLLES, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 


Yrve FIRST WORK EVER PUBL asep 
ffor tne FULLY OF THE HISTORY 


OF THE STATE 2 2 G2 G2 &2 


comprehensive study of the development of the 
Commonwealth, Industrially, Agriculturally, 


Socially, Commercially, and in all material 
and intellectual ways. Written in a simple, unaffected, 
picturesque style; brimful of State lore and of local 
charm. In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages; cloth, 
gilt top, $5. Half morocco, gilt top, $9. 


SS Sa SS SS 
John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia ~¢eg-$383- New York 
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The greatest and most scholarly work on the History of the Ancient World. 


The Passing of the Empires (Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, Persia, and Medea), 850 b. ¢. to 3308. ¢. 


By Prof. G. MASPERO, author of ‘‘ The Dawn of Civilization’’ and ‘‘The Struggle of the 

Nations.’’ Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Saycr. Translated by M. lL. McCLurE. With 

Maps and numerous Illustrations, including Three Colored Plates. Uniform edition. Quarto. 
Cloth, $7.50. 

This monumental work brings the history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, and Medea down to the victories 

of Alexander the Great, and completes Professor Maspero’s great series on the history of the ancient world. Like 

the preceding volumes, it represents the latest results of the highest scholarship, and it is magnificently illustrated. 


Professor Maspero’s three volumes constitute a work which is, and must remain for some time to come, the most 
comprehensive and trustworthy account of the ancient Eastern world. 


History of the People of the United States 


By Prof. JoHN BACH MCMasTER. Vol. V. 8vo. Cloth, with Maps, $2.50. 

The period in our history from 1822 to 1830, which is described in Prof. McMaster’s new volume, has never been 
fully presented before as regards many of its civic, social, financial, literary and educational phases. Furthermore, 
the close of Monroe’s second term, the administration of John Quincy Adams and the opening years of Jackson 
furnished subjects of the utmost importance, including the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine, the social, political 
and industrial changes which paved the way for the triumph of Democracy, and the various banking and financial 


experiments of the time. Many of the topics treated are of peculiarly timely interest. 


The International Geography 


By Seventy Authors, including Right Hon. James Bryce, Sir W. M. Conway, Prof. W. M. 

Davis, Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Prof. Fridtjof Nansen, Dr. J. Scott Keltie, and F. C. Selous. 
With 488 Illustrations. Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. 8vo. Cloth, 1088 pages. 

This is a convenient volume for the intelligent general reader, and the library which presents expert summaries 

of the results of geographical science throughout the world at the present time. The book contains nearly five 

hundred illustrations and maps which have been specially prepared. It is designed to present in the compact limits 

of a single volume an authoritative conspectus of the science of geography and the conditions of the countries at 


the end of the nineteenth century. 
meee 


The Comparative Physiology and Morphology of Animals 


By Prof. JosepH LE CONTE. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 

The work of Darwin on the derivation of species and the descent of man awakened a new interest in the lower 
animals, and furnished additional evidence of their close kinship with ourselves. A fresh field of study was thus 
opened up, embracing the likenesses and differences of action as well as structure found throughout the animal 
kingdom. In this work Professor Le Conte gives us, in his well known clear and simple style and with the aid of 
numerous illustrations, an interesting outline of these similarities and variations of function as displayed among 
the various classes of animals from the lowest to the highest, man included. 


oneal 


The White Terror = «14 “== | 


A Romance. By FELIX Gras. Translated from the 


Provencal by Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. Uniform | 


with ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi” and ‘‘ The Terror.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

“This new volume has the spontaneity, the vividness, 

the intensity of interest of a great historical romance.”’ 
—Philadelphia Times. 


. . 

Reminiscences of a Very Old Man 
1807-1897. By JOHN SARTAIN. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

‘No one could be better equipped to write a book than 


one so endowed, and none could discharge the duty more | 
charmingly or becomingly than he has done it.’’—Pahila- | 


delphia North American. 


The Story of Eclipses 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, author of “ The Story of the 
Stars.” Library of Useful Stories. 40 cents. 


The Races of Europe 


A Sociological Study. By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 650 pages, 
with 85 Maps and 235 Portrait Types. With a Sup- 
plementary Bibliography of nearly 2coo Titles, sepa- 
rately bound in cloth (178 pages), $6.00. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


The World’s Mercy 


By MAXWELL GRAY, author of ‘“‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” etc. No. 278, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents? 
‘* Maxwell Gray is one of the most finished, thoughtful, 
artistic, and satisfying novelists of the day. Whatever 
she does is distinguished by its artistic taste and sense of 
proportion and by its dignity of ideas.’-—Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 


e . e 
A History of American Privateers 
By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M., author of “A 
History of the United States Navy.’ Uniform with 
‘‘A History of the United States Navy.’’ One volume. 
Illustrated. Svo, $3.50. 
“A work that will stand probably forever as the stand- 
ard, as it is thus far practically the only book on its 
subject.”— WV. ¥. Mail and Express. 


‘‘The True Story of the Boers.’’ 
Oom Paul’s People 


By Howarp C, HILLEGAS. With illustrations. r2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Bullen’s New Book. 


The Log of a Sea-Waif 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea 
Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., author of “ The 
Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’’’ and ‘‘ Idylls of the Sea.” 
Illustrated. Uniform edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Richard Garnett, C. B., LL. D., Keeper of 
Printed Books, British Museum, has just 
written a most scholarly article on the Genius 
of Dickens, which will appear in Book NEws 
for March. Dr. Garnett, as the head of the 
second largest library in the world (a place 
frequently used by Dickens in his work) and 
a warm personal friend of the great novelist, 
is exceptionally qualified to write on this sub- 
ject. It is doubted if there isa man in the 
world who can speak as authoritatively on the 
Genius of Dickens. 

The Authors’ Calendar commences with the 
March number. Under the date which marks 
the anniversary of a writer’s birth will appear 
his name, year of nativity anda list of his 
principal works. This number will also in- 
augurate a series of great writers’ descriptions 
of great writers, z.e.: what the princes of 





Fiction, like art in the abstract, refuses to 
confine itself to the rules laid down for it by 
this and that critic. Itis one thing to-day and 
something else to-morrow. Like the savory 
dishes prepared by Southern cooks, the charm 
of fiction is not the result of a cut-and-dried 
recipe, but is due to some occult virtue in the 
personal preparation. It is the little more or 
less of the elements employed that gives the 
delectable flavor. There are, however, certain 
things—to be used according to the discretion 
of the author—which go to the making of 
fiction, just as butter, flour and eggs con- 
tribute to the pudding. These, it will gen- 
erally be agreed, are, as Prof. Richard 
Burton states in a paper on ‘‘ The Funda- 
mentals of Fiction ’’ in the Forum, ‘‘ invention 
(plot), construction, characterization and 
description.’’ The utilization of these four 
elements will make a novel that answers all 
fundamental requirements. Comparatively 
few novels, as a matter of fact, are ‘‘ com- 
plete,’’ in the sense of being perfectly pro- 


Philadelphia, February, 1900. 


A STEP FORWARD 


WHAT MAKES GREAT NOVELS 


NEWS 


No. 210 


literature have thought and said about their 
predecessors or contemporaries. 

Beginning with the March number the 
width and length of the magazine will be re- 
duced without curtailing the amount of read- 
ing matter. It will be printed on softer paper 
and be easier to read and handle. ‘The ar- 
rangement of articles will be altered, making 
them more accessible for ready reference. 

There will be the usual selections of the 
best reviews of all books gathered from the 
most authoritative sources, while Dr. Talcott 
Williams will contribute his interesting talk 
on the more important new works. 

The March number will be the most inter- 
esting issue of Book Nerws that has ever 
appeared. It will be our effort to make each 
succeeding number superior to its predecessor. 
The price will not be raised at present. 50 cents 
a year, 5 cents a number. 


portioned. With one author everything is 
subordinated to plot, another lays stress on 
character drawing, and some other will dis- 
regard form or unity or indulge his love of 
description. It is these limitations and pref- 
erences of story-writers that make ‘‘schools’’ 
of fiction having their own supporters in the 
great reading public. 

The majority of people, and especially the 
young and less cultivated, enjoy a novel sim- 
ply for the plot. The more ingenious and 
mystifying it is the more popular is it likely 
to be. Invention has also been held of first 
importance by some critics, of which class 
was Dr. Johnson—who remarked that the best 
novel was the one having ‘‘a rapid succession 
of events.’’ Nevertheless, the general ten- 
dency of criticism has not been to rank plot 
above or even with characterization. Indeed, 
at the present day what is perhaps most 
spoken about in reviews of fiction is the style 
in which it is written. There are innumerable 
modern story-writers whose only claim on the 
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attention is the manner in which they address 
their readers. Style without substance has, 
however, seldom, if ever, given a novelist a 
permanently high place in literature ; most of 





‘*An' jus’ w’en de Canard see ‘im ‘e fire.’”’ 


the great stylists, like Sterne, Thackeray, 
Flaubert, Hawthorne, have been strong also in 
their sense of character, in their power of 
description, in incident or in some other. 
Stevenson is a recent writer greatly praised 
for style, but then ‘‘ Treasure Island’’ and 
‘* David Balfour’’ are works full of episode. 
Professor Burton, in his article to which we 
have referred, gives character creation first 
place among the factors that make the good 
novel. ‘‘A novel without salient character- 
drawing,’’ he writes, ‘‘ whatever its merits in 


News 


other directions, can never take high rank; it 
is almost certainly a failure foredoomed.”’ 
Looking over the list of famous novels that 
are constantly read it will be seen that there is 
much foundation for this opinion. 
‘“The Three Musketeers,’’ which 
is probably one of the most popular 
romances ever written, although 
crowded with exciting episode, owes 
a great deal of its attraction to the 
engaging personality of D’Artag- 
nan. Fielding’s immortal tale of 
‘‘Tom Jones,’’ rattling work of 
adventure that it is, would forfeit 
much of its magnetism if we did 
not feel the humanness of the hero. 
‘*Tvanhoe,’’ in addition to its chiv- 
alric glitter, possesses abiding charm 
in the noble characterization of 
Rebecca. One ofthe reader’s great- 
est pleasures in ‘‘ Henry Esmond ”’ 
is the vitality of the main figures 
irrespective of situation. Dickens 
is a gallery of eccentric portraiture 
never to be forgotten; his people 
live for one when the parts they 
play in the narrative have faded 
from the mind. Charles Reade 
wrote many tales where incident had 
full sway, but one of his romances 
destined to abide when others 
have passed away is that which 
gives us the bewitching personality 
of Peg Woffington. There are 
stories that the world read once 
with bated breath, but those who 
keep their hold, amidst the heated 
competition of innumerable new 
writers, are those that reveal with 
masterly skill the workings of the 
human heart, that add to our know- 
ledge of mankind, that give us in 
the person of their heroes and hero- 
ines not shadows, but the verit- 
able substance of humanity. The 
heaven of art has many mansions, 
and it may not be said that this or 
that characteristic of fiction—the 
latest and dearest offspring of art—shall be the 
source alone of its eternal salvation. Never- 
theless, it is knowledge of human nature and 
the power to present it which probably will 
always be one of the chief cornerstones of this 
phase of literature. Baltimore News. 





=Nothing can supply the place of books. 
They are cheering or soothing companions in 
solitude, illness, affliction. The wealth of 
both continents would not compensate for the 
good they impart. Channing. 
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AIMS AND AUTOGRAPHS OF AUTHORS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By NorMan Hapcoop. 


As exactly as Ican answer your question, my aim in writing ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln, the 
Man of the People,’’ was to express in practice a personal ideal of biography ; to tell swiftly an 
exciting story, and yet somehow to leave the reader with my own feeling of the bigness and 


interest of American life. 
New York, January 6, 1900. Aim Poa figeord! 
ECHOES OF GREEK IDYLS. By Lioyp MIFFLIN. 

My book ‘‘ Echoes of Greek Idyls’’ is an attempt to render into English Sonnets some of 
the best poetry of the Greek lyrists. The exquisite descriptions of Nature in these Idyls 
strongly appealed to me, and continually reminded me of my own hills and dales, and this, I 
think, was my chief reason for attempting the work. Some of the Greek Idyls seem to me as 
fresh as if they had been written yesterday. Iam sure poetry has not advanced, in certain 


directions, since the days of Theocritus. Many of these Greek poems are perfect cameos. 
The Greeks understood art and its limitations. 


Norwoop, December 30, 1899. 


THE FAMILY OF THE SUN. By Epwarp S. HoLpEN. 


This is a book to give children an interesting description, accurate so far as it goes, of the 
Sun and Planets. The appearances are first described, and the deductions that can be drawn 
from them are given. It is an easy book to read, for it deals chiefly with results and very 


little with methods. 
NEw YORE, 
January 3, e 


1900. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA. By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


‘* The Gentleman from Indiana ’’ was written in the belief that in the very homeliest and 
most out-of-the-way little ‘‘ middle-western ’’ country town, one may find not only romance and 
unexpected loveliness, but also the ‘‘ concerning democracy ’’ of the country—and a great deal 
of goodness and American ‘‘ sense.’’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., / _ - A 


December 21, 1899. 


THE LAst REBEL. By JosEPH A. ALTSHELER. 


I wrote ‘‘ The Last Rebel ’’ with three objects in view—to show the devotion of some of 
the old soldiers of the South to the Lost Cause; to show how useless and sometimes how 
pathetic it is to cherish an issue that has been settled, and to give a picture of the wild moun- 
tain region that covers Eastern Kentucky, Eastern Tennessee and Southwestern West Virginia. 


NEw York, January 5, 1900. BS tpl Ad. Sltshsl Cr 
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MACKINAC AND LAKE STORIES. By Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


‘* Mackinac and Lake Stories’’ grew out of the Northern Straits. I wrote them because 
I love that region ; and am bound—in the teeth of the present Anglo-Saxon craze, to maintain 


the rights of French-Americans. 
CHICAGO, ILL., January 4, 1900. Many otal (“Levuccod 


My Lapy AND ALLAN DARKE. By CHARLES DONNEL GIBSON. 
I wrote ‘‘My Lady and Allan Darke’’ because I thought I had evolved what would 
make a good story, if not spoiled in the telling ; and with no other purpose than to tell it, to 
my certain pleasure and possible profit. In regard to the spoiling only the readers can testify, 


FLUSHING, N. Y., January 3, 1900. L642 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Guy CARLETON LEE. 

I wrote ‘‘ The Principles of Public Speaking ’’ as a practical guide for all persons desiring 
to most effectively present thought by means of public speech. I aimed to present in one 
volume material that has hitherto been unattainable except to the possessor of at least five 
books, dealing severally with important branches of the subject of public speaking. I have 
therefore included in my book the subjects of voice cultivation, cure of vocal defects, gesture, 
public reading, extemporaneous speaking, debate, and parliamentary law. I have striven to 
treat my subjects so plainly and clearly as to enable any person, with or without the aid of a 
teacher, to think upon their feet and to naturally and without embarrassment express their 


thoughts. 
4 UU Canrnktan See. 


BALTIMORE, MD., January 3, 1900. 
THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. By SHEPPARD STEVENS. 
Five years ago, while living in Florida in the local of my story, ‘‘ The Sword of Justice,” 
took possession of me. I cannot say that I had any other purpose in writing it beyond that 
of telling a dramatic story of an interesting period of our own history. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., December 24, 1899. Shapfrandl, ee 


‘“WELL, AFTER ALL.’”’ By F. FRANKFORT MoorE. 
I wrote this particular book in illustration of a long cherished fad of mine—namely, the 
thinness of the veneer which civilization has spread over the nature of those excellent types of 
Carnivora known as man and woman. 





KENSINGTON, 


P og 
LONDON, 
December 27, 1899. ‘ 
» 


WHEN RoGuEs FALL OuT. By JoserH Haron. 

My first impulse was in the direction of Jonathan Wild ; not with a view to whitewash a 
notorious criminal, but with a desire to give him his rightful place in the gallery of the world’s 
most accomplished villains. He was no common, vulgar scoundrel, but a man of wit and 
intellectual resource, an accomplished and unscrupulous diplomatist, combining with the cun- 
ning of an Old Bailey lawyer the cruelty of the Spanish Inquisitor. 


Lonpon, December 27, 1899. Jnph hy 
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In response to the usual request from the edi- 
torof Book NEws with memoranda from which 
a sketch of his life would be prepared, Mr. 
Tarkington, the author of the ‘‘Gentleman 
from Indiana,’’ has sent the following letter. 
With reluctance he has consented to the request 
of the editor of its publication as it stands. 
No reader of the Book News will regret hav- 
ing this direct and personal introduction to 
this ‘‘ Gentleman from Indiana.’’ 


1100 North Pennsylvania Street, 


December 31, 1899. 

I was born here, in Indianapolis, in July, 
’69. I have always lived here and will always 
(so far as ‘‘ always’’ lasts for me) live here, I 
think. I went to Exeter in ’87 and graduated 
in’89. Then I studied at home fora year, then 
went to Purdue University, this State, fora 
year. George Ade and John McCutcheon 
(they were chums) had just left Purdue when 
I went there, and, although they had gone to 
Chicago, seeking the fortunes they have found, 
both the college and the town of Lafayette 
vociferated with their doings. I joined the 
fraternity they had belonged to, and they re- 
turned for all the banquets and to assist at 
initiations, when I was always one of the ad- 
miring band that followed them about to pick 
up their sayings and laugh to faintness over 
them. 

The next year I went to Princeton, joining 
the class of ’93 at the beginning of its junior 
year. Some of my classmates have lately been 
sending me marked paragraphs with notes to 
the effect that they rejoiced to see I had been 
a member of the ‘‘ Fry Club’’—a printer’s 
error. There is no such club in Princeton— 
the ‘‘ Fry Club ’”’ is the Ivy Club. 

I came home ‘‘to settle down to work’’ in 
October, ’93, pretty vague as to what the work 
would be. I thought writing would be part 
of it, but I think I had more desire, at that 
time, to draw. I had scribbled and sketched 
all my life, and I think making little pictures 
interested me more than anything else. I sent 
a drawing to Zzfe, with some accompanying 
MS., and both were accepted, the editor en- 
closing a check for $20, explaining that $13 
was for the drawing, $7 for the text. The 
text, when printed, covered about twice as 
much space as the drawing; I decided to be 
an illustrator. It may have been the thirteen 
that did it, but, in spite of the greatest indus- 
try, I never earned (either before or after) 
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another penny by the practice of my chosen 
profession. 

In ’96-—’97 a classmate of mine published 
one of the little short-lived magazines, /ohn-a- 
Dreams, more or less for fun, certainly not for 
profit, and I illustrated it to the day of its 
death ; and wrote some verses and little 
sketches for it under a pen name. Under 
another alias I sent two or three poems (I 
hope they were) and one short story to the 
Indianapolis /ournal. This was all I had 
ever published (except in college period- 
icals) before ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana ’’ 
appeared. Iwas for five years, and more, 
one of the rejected—as continuously and suc- 
cessively, I suppose, as any one who ever 
wrote. I sent short stories to almost all the 
magazines, to receive in every case the MS. 
and printed slip—usually almost simultan- 
eously, it seemed to me (they came back so 
soon) with my sending of them. It was a 
long sitting, with not the faintest hint of en- 
couragement, and I can’t say just why my 
years of total rejection—a quite unbroken 
series—didn’t discourage me. I’m not sorry 
now that I met no acceptance. 

In ’95 I went to New York with two plays 
that I had written and given here at home, 
with an amateur theatrical club, then rewrit- 
ten for the stage. Several actors read one of 
these and declined it ; Mr. Mansfield offering 
some kindly encouragement, sending for it to 
consider again (not for himself, but for the 
Hollands, whom he was managing) before 
finally deciding he could not make use of it. 
I finally left these plays with Miss Marbury, 
who frankly told me they were impracticable, 
and came home to write others and more short 
stories. In thespring of ’97 I wrotea novel- 
ette called ‘* Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ and sent it 
to one of the magazines—I forget which one. 
When it came back I rewrote it and put it 
away. 

In the fall of ’93 I had begun a story which 
ran on glibly for about forty thousand words, 
when one day, it suddenly stopped short. It 
wouldn’t budge. The hero stuck fast in the 
middle of a walk he was taking—he wouldn’t 
take another step. I backed off and started 
again, and it was no use. I’d been illustrat- 
ing the story, and I tried to coax it along by 
drawing pictures ahead of the stalling point— 
to no effect. It was about a country editor in 
a country town that had been heaven to me 
when I was asmall boy. I decided to let it 
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wait, and put my MS. in the bottom drawer 
of my desk and set about other things. All 
the time I waited, which was until the spring 
of ’98, the story and the people in it were in 
my mind, I think ; and every week or so I'd 
write at one of two sentences in it. There 
were just two that seemed to me to make all 
the trouble, kept me from going ahead. I 
thought that if I could manage those, the 
hero would get on with his walk, and I with 
the story. Inthe meantime, however, I was 
not sorry to beserving an apprenticeship which 
would help me, when I finally got the novel 
moving again. I made several visits to the 
scene of the story to refresh my memory, and 
other visits to towns as near to it in character 
as I could find and restudied the material in 
detail. In April, ’98, I began the story again, 
discarding nearly all the original MS., and I 
found the whole tale ready in my head as fast 
as I could ‘‘ write it off.’ However, I didn’t 
write fast, and I wrote most of it very many 
times, finishing it toward the end of December. 
In October I sent to Mr. McClure the MS. of 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire’’ which had lain in my 
desk since I had rewritten it. He took it and 
asked to see other work of mine, so I sent 
him the novel as soon as it was finished. He 
accepted it at once for publicationin book form 
by Doubleday and McClure ; and wrote that 
he was considering the possibility of using it 
first as a serial for his newspaper syndicate. 
Shortly afterwards, he asked me if I couldn’t 
come to New York to talk it over—he thought 
the story might do for a serial for the maga- 
zine. I went on to see him, and as soon as I 
got there he told me they had decided on the 
story, wished to print it in the magazine—it 
would have to be cut down to sixty thousand 
words—my MS. was one hundred thousand 
approximately. That was a rather staggering 
proposition. As you probably know, there’s 
a confidence which Mr. McClure sheds around 
him. He was ever so kind and hearty, and 
my years of waiting had been pretty blank in 
a publishing way. Ispent that night and the 
next in my room at the hotel going over my 
MS. with more or less anguish (more, I think) 
selecting paragraplis and chapters for sacrifice, 
and then deciding to spare those marked for 
slaughter and cut out ‘‘something else.’’ By 
the third day, however, I began to see light. 
Mr. McClure and I became friends very soon; 
and I went down to his house at Lawrence, and 
carried on the cutting there. At first, it was 
saddening ; but before long it grew so inter- 
esting that I grew ruthless, and, in working 
out the problem, felt a glow of actual joy 
when I spied a paragraph, a sentence, a word, 
or phrase that could possibly be spared. At 
first Mr. McClure laughed at me when I 
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would come down to dinner groaning over the 
butchery; later my cheerfulness almost 
alarmed him; and one day, when he hap. 
pened to be in the room he looked over my 
shoulder and saw me running my pencil across 
several pages, slashing others with the shears, 
‘‘ What are you doing,’’ he said, ‘‘ you can’t 
cut that chapter—you have to leave that in.’’ 

‘*Can’t be done,’’ I answered. ‘‘It has to 
go. Six numbers, 10,000 words a number— 
can’t get down to it and leave this chapter 
is.” 

He paced the room for a few moments and 
then said desperately: ‘‘ Take 13,000 words 
in that number.’’ He was right, too, I’d 
have let it go, but his extra 3,000 words saved 
that installment from what would have been a 
frightful baldness. 

I had the cutting and patching done in about 
ten days, I think, and returned to New York. 
There Mr. Phillips and Mr. Jaccaci, of 
McClures’ ,agreed that the new MS. read likea 
shorthand report, and it certainly did. So I 
re-wrote two numbers entirely, and patched 
and plastered some more, and worked over 
the others till the tale seemed to hang together 
again. Of course, when the book came out 
it was printed from the original MS. 

When I first met Mr. McClure, we had an 
argument about the name of my story, ‘‘ The 
Gentleman from Indiana.’’ All the A/cClure 
people wanted me to change it, and I fought 
against it. Finally I got to worrying about 
it—and came over to their side—decided to 
change it. I told them so, and found they had 
come over to my side and liked the name. I was 
so far the other way by that time, that I strug- 
gled for weeks to find another title—at last 
gave it up and relapsed to my former content 
with it. 

Naturally, I am an enthusiastic adherent of 
Mr. McClure’s. I had absolutely no experi- 
ence of the ‘‘ business and financial side of 
literature’’—he not only gave me my first 
chance, was the first editor or publisher to pay 
any attention to my work, or consider it possi- 
ble, but he made his own terms with me ;—I 
told him of my inexperience, frankly, and left 
it entirely with him, and they were such terms 
in liberality, (I suppose writers call it fairness 
usually, but I was utterly new and unknown) 
as I have since learned few writers make with 
few publishers. It was like him. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley has been one of 
my friends since I was twelve, the kindest of 
friends, and a great privilege it is to live in the 
same town with him and to know him, to hear 
him, and to have heard him talk of books and 
writers and plays and actors—and better still, 
of course, of people and life. No one could ask 
for a better thing to happen to him than this. 
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ONLY A LONELY MAN KNOWS 


The following interesting and well written 
article is taken from the New York Times 
Saturday Review. 

Do you in the East know where books 
are loved? Where the author steps out from 
his ambush of printed pages and walks with 
you hand in hand, a flesh and blood friend and 
comrade through thick and thin? 

It is not in green fields or under the skies 
silver tinted with latent moisture; not in the 
pleasant firelight, with shadows playing over 
laden shelves and lingering tenderly on many 
a plump volume. There is firelight, too, in 
the land where books are loved, spicy fires of 
pine knots, with a handful of resinous needles 
crackling in the blaze, or twisted desert grass 
and sage and grease wood with just enough of 
plebeian ‘‘cow chips’’ to recall the pungent 
“buffalo chip’’ fires of the plains and the 
keen, unmistakable scent of Indian encamp-. 
ments. 

The shadows steal in and out among the 
trees or glide across the sand to lose them- 
selves in the outlying circle of darkness, like 
stealthy Apaches. 

Leagues of silence, of limitless horizon and 
shifting sand plains, over which the bare, 
brown mountains creep like sleeping pumas 
basking in the fierce yellow sunshine. 

And heat! The purple skies swim with it 
and the earth below shimmers and shines till a 
shriveled grass blade stands up against the sky 
line, tree-like and mystical. 

The ‘‘ cities of men’’ are far away; here 
are populous cities of red clay mounds, each 
marking the home of a fat, patriarchal prairie 
dog, who will sit upat the door of his tent 
with his sleek, brown wife and numerous fam- 
ily and boldly challenge you as a trespasser. 

Perhaps an antelope will show his head for 
a moment above some slope, or a band of wild 
horses circle and wheel in curiosity around 
the unwonted visitor; but the human world is 
as much shut out as if it had ceased to exist. 
The very air seems to slumber in silver haze 
along the hilltops, bathing them with a won- 
derful, velvety softness. Lost Atlantis and 
the Egypt of Rameses are nearer than busy 
New York and Queen London. 

Then with the hunger for kind and kindred 
comes a mighty love for books, such a passion 
as a miser spends on his gold or a lover on his 
dearest mistress ; a concentration of longing 
and clinging affection that alone holds the 
heart from becoming in truth ‘‘a shadow in 
a land of shadows.”’ 


You have known Kipling and loved him ; 
you have read the ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballads ”’ 
with pulses stirring to their rough music; you 
have read the Jungle Books and cried ‘‘ Good 
Hunting ! ’’ to Mowgli and the Seonee pack. 
But you have not known those songs that 
sing out the heart of an army till you have 
crept along the edge of the foothills through 
the clumps of cedar and shaggy juniper and 
stunted pine, silent as twilight and stepping 
like air lest a twig should snap and betray you, 
to watch through the gathering dusk a detach- 
ment of blue-coated troopers sitting around 
their campfires and singing ‘‘ Soldier, Soldier,’’ 
and ‘‘ Danny Deever ’’ to the accompaniment 
of fife and low-drawn bugle and the sough of 
the night wind through the trees. 

You know what the fulicry of the pack 
means, that cry which heard at midday was 
so terrible, foretelling the letting in of the 
jungle, when it comes to you over the desert 
with a blood-red moon passing like a rift of 
fire behind the inky sandhills and the giant 
cactus and ghostly yucca palms huddling gray 
and awful in the shadow-haunted valley. 
‘‘Ya-i-ah! I-ah! I-ah! I-ah! Ya-e-ah !e,e,e!”’ 
it rises and swells and rolls, chopping short 
with vicious snaps and yells and rising again, 
till the whole universe is one bedlam of heart- 
chilling sound. 

Then it stops as short as a knife thrust, and 
one’s very breathing jars on the silence. At 
sunrise, when the light glints along the shaggy 
Yucca sabres and the Saguarros stand out 
huge and uncouth, capped with snowy 
blossoms, Gray Brother and the Pack slink 
like smoke wraiths across the open spaces, 
silently circling in some long-eared jack- 
rabbit destined to furnish breakfast for the 
pack. You call him ‘‘Good Hunting, 
Brother !’’ and his eyes laugh as he halts the 
merest moment till the younger ones have 
stopped the quarry in a thicket of Ocatias, 
whose pendulous blossoms are red as the fresh, 
wet stain on the sand below. 

Your heart understands that poor boy in 
‘“To Have and To Hold’’ when he cries, not 
for homesickness or from fear of death, but for 
very terror of the wild, strange land around 
him. Miles Courtenay walks with you through 
the dusky pines, seeking his lost lady, the 
bravest, knightliest figure in American fiction 
for many a day. 

And there is another day you can never for- 
get; a day in April, with crapelike clouds 
drawn in shimmering folds across the sun, as 
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thin as cobwebs or fairy bridal veils, not shut- 
ting out the light, but softening, subduing it, 
till all earth seemed a vast cathedral with the 
mystical incense of Spring lingering in every 
aisle. 

There was a long day's drive before you, 
and you let the lines fall idly in your Jap while 
you lost yourself with Bacon and Locke and 
dreamed of the Court of Elizabeth. Remem- 
bering Locke’s great feudal empire, which was 
to be laid out in the New World with courts 
and camps and lordly citadels, with joust and 
tourney and all the Old-World splendor, you 
smile a little, though gravely withal, looking 
out over endless rolling hills coated with gray- 
green chaparral and dappled with little cloud- 
shadows and patches of tender new grass. 
Here was a part of the New World not in the 
dreams of the great English philosopher, and 
it has not changed one grass blade since, for 
all the steel-clad Spanish explorers and black- 
robed Franciscans that came and went and set 
down their thought of it on time smoked 
parchment. The hills still roll away to the 
blue mountains that Atlas-like hold up the 
far-off sky ; the road winds in and out, a nar- 
row thread, between hoary old rocks and over 
dizzy grades skirting mountain tops and the 
brink of huge silent cajions. 

The wit and wisdom of Lord Verulam 
sparkle as freshly as they sparkled in the courts 
of kings, and back of the stately courtier 
lingers a pretty picture of the boy friend of 
Queen Elizabeth, the ‘‘ Little Lord, Keeper of 
the Queen’s Michaelmas Goose.’’ But it ends 
sharply enough. ‘‘Whoa there! Where ye 
goin’? Drive right over a man on the steepest 
grade, would ye?’’ and an angry man, fairly 
dancing up and down on the seat of a big 
freight wagon, showers such compliments on 
womankind as would fill with music the ears 
of ‘‘Cynic.’”’ He steadily refuses to give one 
inch of the roadway, and even regards in grim 
silence the skillful driving which takes you 
around him safely on that dizzy shelf, where 
one false move would send horse and driver 
crashing into the pines a thousand feet below. 
You go on softly repeating Bret Harte’s tale 
of the stage driver, and thankful for four wheels 
instead of one. The danger was an incident ; 
the deep, twilit eafion, where the wind whis- 
pers strange old legends through the dusk pines 
is a picture in memory; but Francis Bacon and 
the gentle Locke are friends henceforth, com- 
rades for many another lonely drive and 
many a wakeful midnight. 

Only alonely man knows the true friendliness 
of books. Toa happy man with friends and 
loved ones at his fireside to give him back 
smile for smile and sympathy for sympathy, 
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they can at best but make brighter hours 
already full of sunshine; the lonely man grasps 
their very soul and wrings from them all life 
has denied. Love and hope and friendship 
and the unquestioning faith of youth flame up 
a moment under their spell; in the cold ashes 
on the long-deserted hearth burn again the 
fires of ambition and belief. For a brief mo- 
ment we are what we might have been; the 
soul bathes in the Fountain of Youth and steps 
forth all knightly as it stood in the sunrise long 
ago, armored with splendid dreams and visions 
and bearing in its hands the Grail of faith in 
man long since lost forever. 

You may gather in city streets the wisdom 
of humanity, but you must go to the desert to 
come at the heart of books. Only a lonely 
man in a lonely land can weigh them at their 
true value. A Cactus Flower. 

ORCHARD RANCH, ARIZONA. 


Reader :—Do you approve this sentiment ? 


WANTS TO BE AN AUTHOR. 


No doubt many Book NeEws readers have 
literary aspirations, so we think this letter to 
the editor of the New York Evening Journal, 
and his reply, may interest them. 

Dear Sir—Would you be so kind as to oblige me 
with a little information? Iam only a poor fellow, 
and would like to write out some small novels or 
short story books. I have traveled round the world, 
so you see I have had plenty of experience of the 
different and changing scenes of life. I have often 
had the notion to do so, and also think I could write 
out several plays for the theatre; but, of course, 
I have no friends that could supply the necessary 
information, and am too poor to spend too much time 
or money. What sort of order to put a play into for 
presentation and acting Iam at a loss to know. As 
to novel writing, I do not know how tostart. So, 
trusting to your kindness in helping me out, I am, 
sir, yours faithfully, A. BH. T: 

East Twenty-seventh Street, City. 

We advise you and others similarly inclined, 
similarly anxious for fame, and similarly ill 
equipped, to drop literary ambitions and take 
to something in which you may succeed. If 
you have the time to practice writing for your 
own amusement, doso. You cannot possibly 
learn to write half way decently without steady 
practice for a long time. The chances are 
a hundred to one that even with practice your 
efforts would be valueless. 

The traveling that you have done is of no 
importance. It is not the number of miles 
you cover, but the kind of brain you take 
around with you that couuts. 

No man need ever ask how to write a book 
or play. If his intellect contains a book or 
a play worth writing, it will come out in spite 
of him. If it is notin him, nothing will bring 
it out. 
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LITERATURE IN 1899 


An eminent English scholar who was asked 
to take a retrospective view of literature in 
1899, says the V. Y. Tribune, was obliged to 
confess that nothing he had read during the 
year had struck him as of major importance. 
No masterpieces have risen above the horizon. 
But the year just ended has witnessed develop- 
ments of lively interest to students of books 
and observers of bookmaking. As regards 
the former, it may be said that a great deal of 
good biographical material has appeared in 
the shape of formai memoirs, letters and recol- 
lections, more perhaps than in many a year 
past; some solid historical works have been 
printed ; there have been many notable books 
of travel, and we have reaped, of course, a 
rich harvest of volumes dealing with our new 
possessions and with the Spanish-American 
War, of which they were the fruits. 

The novels of 1899 have been, on the whole, 
of a high average of excellence; there have 
been mountains of trash, but numerous 
stories, short and long, have lifted themselves 
above the ruck. It cannot be said that either 
realism or romance has been in the ascendant; 
each has had its interesting exemplars and its 
interested public. Poetry of the highest char- 
acter has been conspicuous by its absence. 
The elder writers have done nothing of conse- 
quence; the younger, minor poets are still— 
very young. Scientific research rather than 


poetic divination has been the controlling 
force, with the result that the most valuable 
additions to the literature of the year have 
been contributions to the utilitarian knowl- 
edge of mankind. It should be recorded, 
moreover, that the one literary exploit of 
worldwide significance has been an entirely 
practical affair; we refer to M. Zola’s magni- 
ficent work in the cause of Captain Dreyfus, 
begun, it is true, in 1898, but culminating in 
the captive’s liberation last summer. 

In the production of books the encyclo- 
pedists have made an unusual showing. The 
year 1899 will be remembered for the great 
number of compilations, sometimes in two 
volumes and sometimes in twenty, launched 
and apparently successfully floated. Great 
strides have been taken in the dissemination 
of classical literature of one sort or another 
among the people. The salient feature in the 
field of periodical literature has been the de- 
velopment of color printing. American mag- 
azines have made extraordinary advances in 
this direction, and it is probable that in a 
short time color will be a constant and indis- 
pensable element in the printing of popular 
magazines. In this matter America is almost 
abreast of France to-day, and, in view of the 
cheapness of our magazines and their vast 
circulation, it seems likely that we shall soon 
lead the world. 


LONDON LITERARY GOSSIP 


=Messrs. Chatto and Windus will publish 
Mr. John Hollingshead’s new book, ‘‘ Accord- 

ing to My Lights.’’ 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=Mr. Round is preparing for press a vol- 
ume of studies in peerage and family history 
on which he has been engaged for some 
time past. Among them is one which deals 
with the origin of the royal house of Stewart, 
a problem which, it is understood, he has at 
length succeeded in solving. The volume 
will be published by Messrs. Archibald Con- 
stable and Company. London Atheneum. 


=The University Correspondence College 
Press announces a work on ‘‘ Advanced 
Practical Inorganic Chemistry.’’ It is de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 
advanced practical examination of the Science 

and Art Department. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 


=The amount of work involved in the 
preparation of the ‘‘ Transactions of the 
Women’s Congress of 1899” will render 
necessary the postponement of the issue of 
the seven volumes till the beginning of Feb- 
truary. The Countessof Aberdeen (the editor) 
deeply regrets the necessity for this announce- 
ment, but it is hoped that the interest of the 
work will not be any less ‘‘ seasonable ’’ than 
if it appeared at Christmas. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
=In the history of Children’s Books the 
name of Mary Elizabeth Southwell Leathley, 
who died at Hastings, December 22, fills an 
honorable place. She was the daughter of 
George Dudley, of Clonmel. Of the hun- 
dred and more children’s books which Mrs. 
Leathley wrote the best known is ‘‘ Chickseed 
without Chickweed,’’ which reached a sale of 
over half a million. Other popular books by 
her are ‘‘ Children of Scripture’’ and ‘‘ Mama’s 
Bible Stories.”’ London Academy. 
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MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Miss Cholmondeley is one of the fortu- 
nate few for whom the gates of success have 
opened wide almost at the first knock. Four 
novels stand to her name, ‘‘ Sir Charles Dan- 
vers,’’ ‘‘ The Danvers Jewels,”’ ‘‘ Diana Tem- 
pest,’”’ and ‘‘ Red Pottage’’; and already her 
position in the literary market is absolutely 
assured. The success of ‘‘ Red Pottage’”’ has 
been one of the most striking phenomena 
of the past year. But though this is her 
most popular, we do not regard it as her 
best or her most typical book. That place 
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From Harper’s Bazar.—Copyright, 1899, by 
Harper & Brothers 


Mary Cholmondeley.| 


must be given to ‘‘ Diana Tempest.’’ Miss 
Cholmondeley has two rather distinct faculties 
—not often united—the faculty of telling an 
exciting story, and the faculty of wittily ob- 
serving character. In ‘‘ Diana Tempest’’ 
neither of these faculties is allowed to inter- 
fere with the other. The reader is consistently 
kept on tenter hooks concerning the safety of 
the hero’s life from his mysterious trackers, 
and at the same time the author’s power of 
witty and even humorous observation is main- 
tained in full play. And there is more than 
wit and more than excitements in ‘‘ Diana 
Tempest’’; genuine imagination has gone 


to the fashioning of the figure of the heroine; 
Diana is a charming and authentic creation, 
For the rest, you may observe in ‘‘ Diana 
Tempest ’’ some of the faults of exaggeration 
and incongruity which, to our thinking, are 
emphasized in ‘‘ Red Pottage.’’ Miss Chol. 
mondeley suffers from no lack of inspiration, 
and though she views the world with certain 
easily-defined social prejudices, her sense of 
the ridiculous will save her from that narrow- 
ness into which only too many novelists— 
especially women-novelists—have fallen step 
by step while catering for a large audience, 
The risk which she runs—and it is a serious 
one—lies in her apparent contempt for the 
value of form in art. Her novels are not 
well constructed, and at least one of them is 
notably weak in that regard. Moreover, she 
seems to have little ear for the music of words, 
or feeling for the dignity of the English tongue. 
Instances by the score might be brought for- 
ward, but this is scarcely the moment for 
them. We merely refer to them in passing. 
Gifted with plenty of invention, plenty of wit, 
some humor, some imagination, and a fresh 
touch of originality which lends allurement to 
everything she writes, Miss Cholmondeley has 
an excellent chance of taking rank with the 
novelists. whose work is worthy of serious con- 
sideration and serious praise. It is greatly in 
her favor that she imitates no one. She has 
her own plots, her own manner, and, in a cer- 
tain degree, her own attitude towards life. 
Lastly, it is to be noted that she is a novelist 
first and last, and probably well content so to 
be. She does not glitter on the forehead of the 
popular magazines, and she is not given over 
either to interviews or paragraphs. When she 
publishes a book, then you hear of her; not 
at other times. London Academy. 


A POETICAL DESCRIPTION OF BOOKS. 


I’ve read books printed in prose, 
Of travel, of war, of men; 
And there have been printed those 

That will bear reading again ; 
But the books that are the best, 

Are those of which can be said 
When it is brought to a test, 

I’m better for having read. 


There are books printed in verse 
hat have neither thought nor soul ; 

And then there are those which nurse 

Christ’s theme ; and from pole to pole 
The rhythm—it ebbs and flows, 

And on all mankind is shed 
The truth of His love. He knows; 

I’m better for having read. 

W. F. Phelps 
in NV. Y. Evening Journal. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D. 


Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, has re- 
turned once more to the problem and purpose 
which have through so many years occupied 
his published works—the popular yet convinc- 
ing statement of the logic of self-existent 
being in such form as shall be apprehended 
and accepted by the man of education, though 
he be not by profession a philosopher. Once 
this is established as truth, and the universe 
becomes friendly. ‘‘ The World and the Indi- 
vidual,’’ is the last of the books in which Mr. 
Royce has addressed himself to this assault. 
It holds the first series of his Gifford lectures, 
to be followed by another series devoted to re- 
ligion. In these lectures the problem of 
“being ’’ is attached with more fullness, pre- 
cision and penetration than in earlier and less 
formal works. By excluding in succession 
the other three explanations of existence, 
Realism, Mysticism and Validity—that is, the 
without with no within, the within with no 
without, and the without true as is true the 
within,—this robust and inspiring thinker 
plants himself on the final explanation of 
Being as Idea. So holding the Absolute Mind 
includes the related mind which is in the 
Absolute, and yet not of the Absolute, from 
the Absolute yet not controlled, though 
created, by the Absolute. Mysticism as the re- 
action from Realism is most originally treated 
and weighed with sympathy, for if Mr. Royce 
had not adopted metaphysical thinking as a 
profession, he would reach his final conclu- 
sion by the more direct route of Mysticism. 
As it is, he is of those who know, and if you 
admit his first statement, the rest logically 
follows, for if there be thought—which he 
assumes—there must be being, and if being a 
final Thought which embraces all being, 
which is to say, God. : 

* * 

Mr. Henry Jephson wrote a most useful 
book seven years ago, 1892, ‘‘ The Platform, 
Its Rise and Progress.’’ Ostensibly a history 
of free speech, its first volume is a succinct 
account of the measures by which budding 
tevolution was suppressed in England, 1790- 
1800. ‘‘ The Real Revolutionist ” is another 
page of the same period, the awful suppres- 
sion of revolt in the Vendee by the Revolu- 
tion. This bood-stained story, of which the 
“noyades ’’ of Nantes are only a part and a 
small part, has been told and retold. Mr. 
Jephson narrates it with a heated invective 


which adds nothing to the appalling recital 
and shows no trace of historical perspective. 
Horror is added to horror and a history 
which should carry weight by the simple 
recordof cruelty sinks to a political pamphlet. 
In the Vendee, the Revolution did what nearly 
every European rule had done somewhere in 
suppressing revolt in every period from the 
dawn to the eighteenth century. The Turkish 
Armenian massacres are a like record. This 
historical perspective Mr. Jephson altogether 
misses. The conclusion from his pages would 
be that the cruelties of the Vendee were 
unique in European history instead of being 
familiar on every page of the record from the 
very opening. But the awful lesson that the 
mob is as bloodthirsty as the despot or the 
inquisition is a moral never to be forgotten, and 
of the accuracy of Mr. Jephson’s record no 
doubt exists. The book as a book is, how- 
ever, part of the current English reaction 
against the liberal cause in all its forms. 
* 
* * 

Between 1875 and 1885, a long series of 
short articles on birds, accurate but popular, 
were written for the Encyclopzedia Britannica, 
principally by Mr. Alfred Newton, of the staff 
of the British Museum. Their author ten 
years ago, took these articles, filled them out 
with additional papers, principally by Dr. 
Hans Gadow, the leading authority on the 
anatomy of birds. Dr. Robert Wilson Shu- 
feldt wrote on American and East Asiatic 
birds, and there are numerous contributions 
from Mr. Lyddeker and Prof. Charles S. 
Roy. From 1893 to 1896 this was published 
in this country in 1,230 pages. It is now 
republished, unabridged. but making 1,030 
pages. It is a summary of bird knowledge, 
setting one’s acquaintance with American 
birds in its relation to the world of birds. 
Single papers, like that on Geographical 
Distribution, fifty-two pages long are like 
small books. As usual in English works, 
the articles run to description rather than 
analysis, but Professor Gadow gives the 
German touch. The accent of most of these 
articles is, however, of an elder day, when the 
systemist was not looked upon as little better 
than an amateur and the Pharisee of a biologist 
had not begun to regard the man who de- 
scribes the habits of the live bird as little bet- 
ter than a heathen man and a publican by the 
side of the man who studied the deadegg. But 
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there is in the book, as in haggis, a fine dis- 
array of wholesome feeding for the bird lover. 
He will learn much from the bird after which 
Liverpool was or was not named to the boun- 
daries of Lemuria which is, as with much else, 
a bit in the rear. So on flight, Mr. Langley 
is not mentioned. 
xs 

Mural painting in this country generally 
avoids fresco and tempera, keeping to oil, 
thereby avoiding the technical difficulties of 
the former but accepting the sure deterioration 
and ultimate destruction of the latter. Color 
must be handled either with a vehicle, as oil, 
or with a size which applies them direct as 
washes, and while art began with the latter it 
ends—in more senses than one—with the latter, 
slow and arduous but effective. The last record 
of the medizeval painter who used fresco and 
tempera is in the ‘‘Trattato’’ of Cennino 
Cennini, a Florentine who lived at the opening 
of the Fifteenth century. It has been trans- 
lated by Christiana J. Herringham.—‘‘ The 
Art of the Old Masters as told by Cennino 
Cennini in 1437.”’ Asa document in the his- 
tory of art, linking Italian technique to Byzan- 
tine, it is illuminating and to the very few 
painters who ever experiment it will be sug- 
gestive. 


* 
* * 

Mr. Edward Howard Griggs is just at 
present one of the most successful of University 
Extension lecturers. Originally from Indiana, 
a State which is giving a large number of 
teachers and authors, he was a professor in 
Leland Stanford University and has studied 
abroad. Few young menof hisage have won 
so rapid an acceptance. ‘‘ The New Human- 
ism ’’ is his first book. It holds a group of 
essays: ‘‘ The Scientific Study of the Higher 
Human Life,’’ ‘‘ The Evolution of Person- 
ality,’’ ‘‘ The New Social Ideal’’ and of like 
kind. These follow a familiar formula. But 
they are well-fitted for the platform. Open- 
minded, rhetorical, full of enthusiasm, in the 
modern vein, they are admirably fitted for the 
platform. 


* * 

‘<The Psychology of Religion ’’ is a careful 
analysis by a professor of the new sociological 
methods, Mr. Edwin Diller Starbuck, of the 
‘‘conversion’’ of 1,265 persons, men and 
women. This study puts in formal shape what 
is already experience with most religious work- 
ers. It shows, for instance, that thirteen and 
sixteen are the most frequent ages for con- 
version in girls, and sixteen for boys, while 
few are ‘‘ converted ’’ after twenty-five. Con- 
version is, in brief, one of those functions of 
adolescence through which the individual 
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comes into harmony with the moral environ- 
ment of the universe. Mr. Starbuck is a bit 
ponderous and takes his method very seriously 
as such men always do; but there is no one 
charged with the cure of souls who will not 
find his efforts given point, direction, and 
illumination by the facts here codified, though 
most of it experienced men already know. 

* 

* * 

Ancient Rome can be more easily recon- 
structed than the medizval city and it is a stil] 
more difficult feat of the imagination to 
trace the steps by which the Rome of the 
Ceesars became the Rome of Hillebrand and 
this in its turn the city of Leo of the Renais- 
sance. In ‘‘The Destruction of Ancient 
Rome,’’ Professor Rodolfo Lanciani has rapidly 
sketched the changes of Rome from a great 
city to the deserted villages spread over the 
ancient site while the Popes were at Avignon 
and which on their return grew into the Rome 
we know. The auther’s two books on ‘‘ Pagan 
and Christian Rome” and ‘‘ Ancient Rome 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries ’’ are both 
made up of agreeable essays and lectures. 
The ‘‘ Ruins and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome ’’ is a careful archzeological summary 
any careful, serious visitor to Rome will find 
useful before or after his trip. But the 
‘* Destruction of Ancient Rome’’ calls for very 
close reading, constant reference to a large scale 
map of Rome and a pretty good general knowl- 
edge of the monuments of the city. Either 
Murray or Baedeker give the first and the 
latter many readers have. Such will find the 
book ‘most interesting. It is a sort of 
archzeological condensation into one volume 
of about sixty-five thousand words of the 
period covered by the matchless history of 
Gregorovinus. Professor Lanciani speaks 
with an unquestioned authority and unlimited 
knowledge in this field he has made his own. 

* 
* * 

Dr. Samuel Law Wilson is a devout Evan- 
gelical Calvinist of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, whose firm creed and strong literary 
sympathies pull in opposing directions. But 
he is honest. He makes no compromises. 
His reading is wide. Emerson, Carlyle, 
Browning, George Eliot, Robert Falconer, the 
recent Scotch school, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and George Meredith, are each measured by 
the Calvinist theory of a limited atonement 
and found wanting. The analysis gives, like 
a familiar algebraic device, the old equation 
in new terms with each value disposed on its 
own side anda solution near. The individual- 
ism of modern literature, and its reliance on 
man and his aspirations as the measure and 
redemption of the moral universe become 
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singularly plain in this logical analysis of the 
ethics and soleriology of these authors. It is 
a pulpit-made book; but it has in it the 
focalizing of many various aspects in modern 
letters, and all its leading novelists cross 
these pages. 


* 
* + 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richards has addressed her- 
self, in ‘‘ The Cost of Living as Modified by 
Sanitary Science,’’ to the ‘‘ budgets’’ of 
families expending from $1,500 to $3,000 a 
year. Her plea is that sucha family which, 
with loose management will spend from fifty 
to sixty per cent. of its income on food, its 
preparation, and the cost of the house can, 
by close supervision, reduce the share spent 
on food and service to about forty per cent., 
thus nearly doubling the free margin, as rent 
is supposed to take about twenty-five per cent. 
The economy of life in the hotel and boarding 
house, Mrs. Richards frankly admits though 
she is hazy as to its causes, partly co-operation 
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which she does not see and partly a fuller 
life, which she does not. The library, social 
life, hospitality and family and friendly re- 
union are only possible in the separate home. 
These all cost. In housekeeping, on $3,000 
a year, a guest in the guest-room over night 
costs about $1, if all is closely followed, Mrs. 
Richards urges closer sanitary care though the 
mortality tables show that illness is chiefly a 
matter of communal and not individual pre- 
caution. A more careful selection of food, 
she thinks will save; but gives no tables of 
cost showing how. A hard-working man 
called to sedentary labor needs nutritious foods 
easily assimilated with a minimum of air and 
exercise. Such food costs. Close organiza- 
tion of domestics is urged, and here something 
can be done. ‘The minute classified accounts, 
Mrs. Richards advises next to no one keeps. 
Cash accounts are frequent but the num- 
ber who yearly classify is minutely small. 
Throughout Mrs. Richards is suggestive but 
not specific. 


MAGAZINES 


Harper’s has illustrated fiction by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Stephen Crane and other favorite 
writers. Among the special articles of timely 
interest are ‘‘ Russia’s Advance in Central 
Asia; ’’ ‘‘ The Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Naples ;’’ ‘‘The Future of the Mississippi 
Valley ’’—a paper to make Americans think ; 
“The Congo Free State and Central African 
Problems ;’’ and ‘‘ The White Man’s Rule in 
Singapore.’’ 


The issue of the Century is made notable by 
the beginning of two special series of articles. 
Richard Whiteing, author of ‘‘ No. 5 John 
Street,’’ tells in his opening paper on “ Paris 
of To-day,’’ of the official life of the French 
capital. The illustrations by Castaigne include 
scenes in the Chamber of Deputies, a ball in 
the Elysee Palace, the crowning of a Cardinal, 
a night view of the Hotel de Ville, etc. 
Another striking serial called ‘‘ Talks With 
Napoleon ’’ gives the original record of his life 
and conversations at St. Helena, as made by 
his physician, Dr. O’Meara. 


Mr. Barrie gives another installment of 
“Tommy and Grizel’’ in Scridner’s; and the 
number is made additionally attractive by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s paper on Cromwell; an 
illustrated paperon Ik Marvel, entitled ‘‘ The 
Master of Edgewood ;’’ social life in Havana 
as seen by Major T. Bentley Mott, of General 
Ludlow’s staff; James Huneker’s paper on 





Chopin; and Harrison S. Morris’ article on 
McLure Hamilton, the portrait painter. 


The Cosmopolitan opens with a most interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘The Streets at the Nation’s 
Capital,’’ which depicts men prominent in 
public life as they appear in their daily attire, 
including high hats and ‘‘derbies.’’ W. T. 
Stead discusses the Czar of Russia, and ‘‘ Aunt 
Jane’s Album’’ is a novel illustrated story. 
Joseph W. Herbert discusses and pictures 
‘* Noted Young Men of the American Stage.’’ 
An illustrated paper describes the United 
States Assay Office where the Klondike gold 
is valued. A dramatic story is called ‘‘ The 
Duel in the Deeper Pit’’; and there is a good 
short story called ‘‘The Prime Minister’s 
Coup.”’ 

Among the illustrated articles in the Mew 
England Magazine that have more than a local 
interest are: ‘‘ The Gypsy Moth in Massa- 
chusetts,’’ by Fletcher Osgood, telling of the 
ravages of this pest and the efforts which are 
being made to exterminate it. ‘‘ Sleepy 
Neighbors,’’ by William Everett Cram,—an 
interesting study of the habits of the bat, 
woodchuck, dormouse, chipmunk, etc., illus- 
trated from drawings by the author. ‘‘ The 
Smith Charities,’’ by C. S. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College,—‘‘ a nar- 
rative of the origin, growth and results of 
this unique system of charity ’’ established in 
Northampton fifty years ago. ‘‘ Montana, 
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the Treasure State,’’ by Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, and there is the usual amount of 
good fiction and poetry. 

The Home Magazine includes in its special 
illustrated articles a description of the 
impressive ceremonies at Mount Vernon on 
December 14th, in commemoration of the 
Centennial of Washington’s death. The photo- 
graphs are the only ones that have been pub- 
lished. Mr. Theodore Waters contributes 
a popular scientific article on the work of the 
Geological Survey, entitled ‘‘ Mapping a Con- 
tinent.’’ Dr. Thomas Calver, of Washington, 
a personal friend, writes an appreciation of 
General Lawton. Hon. John Rankin, who 
was the original of the John Lenox in David 
Harum, writes most interestingly on ‘‘ The 
David Harum I knew,’’ which is illustrated 
with some heretofore unpublished portraits. 


Timeliness is the keynote of the new Zip- 
pincott—without abatement from its literary 
standards. The leading attraction is the com- 
plete novel by Zangwill called ‘‘ The Siren 
from Bath,’’ a half humorous, half touching 
story of English life, in which a stilted young 
chap who aims to be a schoolmaster gets 
tangled up, but finally reaches happiness. ‘‘A 
Stake in Zion,’’ Mrs. Hudson’s new Mormon 
story, throws a new gleam of light on the 
Mormon household. A picture of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness will please his admirers. 
Mrs. H. T. Finck tells what gives a popular 
song its vogue ; and Churchill Williams tells 
a short story of a city election in his best 
style. 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
opens the February A//andic with a striking and 
valuable article upon the Library, sketching 
its history, its strength and weakness, and 
showing what it needs. James Ford Rhodes 
contributes a thoughtful paper on history ; 
Ethel Puffer treats of the dread of loss of 
personality ; Clement Smith gives a foreview 
of the American College of the Twentieth 
Century. Charles Anderson gives a study of 
science in philanthropy; a striking paper 
tells us something new about the Mormons ; 
and General Lee has a thoughtful paper about 
journalism and literature. 

Among the best features in Aznslee’s Maga- 
zine are Henry Harrison Lewis’ timely ac- 
count of a ‘‘ Trip Across South Africa in a 
Warship.’’ Henry Thurston Peck furnishes 
an estimate of this decade’s immortal books. 
Other notable papers are the ‘‘ Autobiography 
of a Malarial Germ ;’’ ‘‘ The United States of 
the World,’’ by George Leland Hunter; and 
Howard Gould’s cruise on the ‘‘ Niagara.’’ 
Brigadier-General King’s serial develops 


stronger interest. The remaining papers are 
well up to the mark. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly has a frontis- 
piece showing Young Washington’s Wrestling 
Match. De Zapp illustrates the centennial of 
the death of Washington; Bret Harte has an 
illustrated story on ‘‘ Young Miss Piper;” 
General Miles has an illustrated article on an 
army career; Anna Diehl treats of women in 
the study of Shakespeare ; and Harold Boice 
has a timely and instructive paper on the 
Fighting Boers, which is freely illustrated. 

Munsey’s shows the beauties of Central Park 
in winter. Another paper of a different sort 
tells of Paris, ‘‘ the City of the Automobiles.”’ 
A contribution of timely interest is on the 
great admirals of history. ‘‘ The Sailor 
Princes of Europe ’’ tells much of a personal 
sort that is new and worthy of print. ‘‘ The 
Episcopal Church in New York,’’ an illus- 
trated article, will interest all denominations. 
** Policing Railroads ’’ has a number of facts 
that will surprise the traveling public. 

The Puritan describes a summer home in 
California with inside and outside views of a 
beautiful hacienda in the foot-hills. ‘‘ Girls’ 
Poses ’’ will interest all the women and proba- 
bly most of the men. Country Life in France 
describes the condition of things outside of 
the gay capital. ‘‘ Backyard Industry’’ shows 
that there’s money in raising Belgian hares for 
market. ‘‘An $80,000 Club for Boys’’ de- 
scribes an odd philanthropic scheme started in 
Fall River. ‘‘ Behind the Scenes in Toyland” 
depicts the seamy side of a tin horse’s ex- 
istence. 

The Avgosy has a complete novel, ‘In 
Dangerous Quarters,’’ telling of the adven- 
tures of two Americans who explored the 
wilds of South America. There are install- 
ments of five serial stories, each strong in its 
way ; and seven short stories judiciously 
varied in theme, and all of them appealing 
effectively to the imagination, while the poems, 
etc.. round out a number which will satisfy 
all readers of this publication. 

The Quaker treats of the theatrical tread- 
mill—showing what twelve performances a 
week mean to the players ; tells of a remark- 
able feat in book printing, which was accom- 
plished at the Government printing office at 
Washington; discusses military officers as 
colonial Governors, with pictures of those who 
have done well; shows how the American 
flag is made by the Government ; and gives an 
illustrated paper on South Africa—‘‘ the 
grave-yard of reputations.’’ There are also 
good papers on machines that think, and the 
Northwestern salmonry. 
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‘‘Janice Meredith ’’ and ‘‘ Richard Carvel ’’ 
are still the best sellers as they were a month 
ago; and having the perennial themes of love 
and war for their staple, accentuated by the 
enchantment of a historic prospective, there is 
every reason why both should be taken into 
permanent favor by the lovers of romance. 
But other authors are by no means being 
slighted. Robert Louis Stevenson still lives 
in his letters; Marion Crawford, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Hopkinson Smith, Lafcadio Hearn, 
and others equally noted have certainly cause 
to be satisfied with the reception given their 
latest productions, while the Transvaal begins 
to develop as a literary factor. However it 
may be in other fields, it cannot be said that 
the field of letters in the closing year of the 
century shows any abatement either of diligent 
culture or of fruitful results. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester Furd. 

“ Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

“Via Crucis,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 

“When Knighthood was in Flower,’ by Edwin 
Caskoden, (Charles Major.) 

“In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim,”’ 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

“Red Pottage,’’ by Mary Cholmondeley. 

“David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

““Oom Paul’s People,’’ by Howard C. Hillegas. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 


“Richard Carvel,” by Winston Churchill. 

“Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester Ford. 

“The Letters of, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
by Sidney Colvin. 

“The Martyrdom of an Empress.”’ 

“The Gentleman from Indiana,’’ by Booth Tark- 
ington. 

“ Fisherman’s Luck,’’ by Henry Van Dyke. 

‘Santa Claus’s Partner,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“Young April,’’ by Egerton Castle. 

‘Red Pottage,’’ by Mary Cholmondeley. 

“David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

“Via Crucis,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 


Edited 


At Henry T. Coates and Company's, Phila- 
delphia : 

‘Janice Meredith,’”’ by Paul Leicester Ford. 

“ Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

“David Harum,’’ by Edward Noyes Westcott. 

**Red Rock,’’ by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The Other Fellow,’’ by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

“The Education of Mr. Pipp,’’ by Charles Dana 
Gibson. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 


‘Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester Ford. 
“Richard Carvel,’’ by Winston Churchill. 
‘*The Sword of Justice,’’ by Sheppard Stevens. 
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BEST SELLING EOQOKS 





‘* The Transvaal From Within,’’ by W. J. Fitzpatrick. 

‘*In Ghostly Japan,’’ by Lafcadio Hearn. 

‘*Historic Mansions Around Boston,’’ by S. A. 
Drake. . 


At DeWolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 

**Janice Meredith,’’ by Paul Leicester Ford. 

‘* Richard Carvel,’? by Winston Churchill. 

‘* Via Crucis,’’ by F. Marion Crawford. 

‘‘“When Knighthood was in Flower,’’ by Edwin 
Caskoden, (Charles Major.) 

‘‘ The Other Fellow,’’ By F. Hopkinson Smith. 

‘* Square Pegs,’’ by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

‘The Queen’s Twin, and Other Stories,’’ by Sarah 
Orne Jewett. 


=All that mankind has done, thought, 
gained, or been, it is lying as in magic preser- 
vation in the pages of books. They are the 
chosen possession of men. Carlyle. 


AGE OF FAIRYGOLD. 


A fair king's-daughter once possessed 
A bird in whom she took delight ; 
And everything a bird loves best 
She gave this cherished one, but flight ! 





It was her joy to smoothe his wings, 

To watch those eyes that wax'd and wan’d, 
To tender him choice offerings 

And have him feed from her white hand. 


And every day she loved him more . 
But when at last she loved him most, 
She opened wide his prison door, 
Content that he to her were lost. 
From ‘‘ Age of Fairygold,”’ 
by Gertrude Hall. 


STRENGTH. 


Uplift thy spirit to the Lord of Life ; 

So shall thine eyes behold His handiwork, 
His altars be unveiled in earth and skies ; 
The rolliug hills array themselves anew 
In glory of His everlasting light ; 

Broad rivers flow in mightier majesty 

To emerald depths of immemorial seas. 


Uplift thy mind to Him who is thy strength, 
And lo, the gold of setting suns shall glow 

To timeless mysteries of illumined heavens ; 
The impassioned air be deep inspired to calm, 
Crystalline brooks shall sing with joy new-born, 
And flowers of field and wilderness be clothed 
With erewhile unrevealed irradiance. 


Uplift thy heart to God, who loveth thee ; 

Then shall thy feet be light upon the hills, 

Thy voice be heard rejoicing in all lands, 

Life bound within thy veins, and o’er thy brow 

Be set the seal of vision, to behold 

The world that God createth with His breath, 

Robed in that light wherewith He seeth all. 
From ‘‘ Voices” 

by Katharine Coolidge. 


























































BROWNING. 


POET AND MAN. A Survey. By Elisabeth Luther 
Cary. Illustrated. 282 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.0; by mail, $3.08. 


The method which Miss Cary has followed 
is hardly the one which would have been fol- 
lowed by the average, or even by the accom- 
plished, maker of books like hers, the latest 
of whom always endeavors to surpass his 
predecessors in discovering, or recovering, 
things for which the mass of his readers care 
nothing, or of things which only cumber his 
pages, but it is one which will commend itself, 
we think, to most judicious readers, its pro- 
cesses are so orderly, its succession of ascer- 
tained facts so enlightening, and its conclu- 





A lane of » elieva Rome—Via della 1. iga:ina, demolished in 1377. 
Copyright, 18g9, by the Macmillan ‘‘omp ‘ 
} rom “‘ The Destruct'on of Ancient Rome.”’ 
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sions so reasonable, so sane, so convincing, 
We have in this ‘‘ survey ’’ of hers all that is 
necessary we should know concerning the per- 
sonal and literary life of Browning from his 
birth in the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, 
May 7, 1812, to his death at Venice, December 
12, 1889, in his seventy-eighth year. The 
decade that has since elapsed has witnessed 
the publication of several books of which he 
is the subject, but nothing that one cares to 
recall as a whole, though Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr, Mr. William Sharp, Mr. Henry Jones, 
Dr. Edward Berdoc and others have exercised 
their intellectual ingenuity and their practiced 
pens in exploiting his recondite qualities and 
their obvious cleverness. Biography, in the 
large sense, there has been none, and can be 
none, until a longer period shall 
have passed, and the predestined 
biographer shall detect and inter- 
pret the secret of his poetic failures 
and successes. 

‘* When the adequate biography 
appears,’’ Miss Cary says, “‘it 
should be a very interesting book, 
answering a demand to which mine 
is not directed ; but if I strengthen 
in any degree the feeling that 
Browning’s poetry is to be read like 
that of other poets, not as a task, 
but for the reader’s pleasure, I 
shall be content.’’ Miss Cary may 
well be content, for while her 
‘‘survey ’’ might easily have been 
more critical, it is critical enough 
to interest and satisfy those who 
wish to read the poetry of Browning 
with pleasure. 

Browning differed from most of 
the English poets of his time, in 
that, long without honor in his own 
land, he was first understood for 
just what he was, and not for what 
the critics would have had him, in 
France and in the United States; 
in France in 1840, by M. Philarete 
Chasles, and here in 1848 by his fel- 
low poet, James Russell Lowell: 
‘* Many English dramas have been 
written,’’ Mr. Lowell said, ‘‘ within 
a few years, the authors of which 
have established their claim to 
the title of poet. We cannot but 
allow that we find in them fine 
thoughts finely expressed, passages 
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of dignified and substantial eloquence, and 
as adequate conception of character as the 
reading of history and the study of models 
will furnish. But it is only in Mr. Brown- 
ing that we find enough of freshness and 
vigor and grasp, and of that clean insight 
and conception which enable the artist to con- 
struct characters from within, and so to make 
them use things and not images as to warrant 
our granting the honor due to the dramatist.” 
But if America was the first to discover the 
peculiar genius of Browning, America was 
also the first to discover the most curious of 
all possible ways of proclaiming it through 
the medium of Browning societies, the idea of 
which appears to have originated in 1877, with 
Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell University. 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS. 


A Short History of the South African Republic, 
with a chapter on the Orange Free State. By W. 
E. Garrett Fisher, M.A. 394 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$3.75; by mail, $3.92. 

For a public disposed to go considerably 
beyond newspaper-skimming, this is on the 
whole an admirable book, brilliantly written, 
full of detail and point, and remarkably 
impartial. Wespeak of the fourteen pre- Raid 
chapters, which are rewritten from a former 
work by Mr. Fisher, now out of print. He 
has formed a discriminating and outspoken 
view of the Boer character, good and bad 
traits alike. His fairness appears at once in 
his discussion of the Great Trek, wherein he 
gives due weight both to the genuine Boer 
grievances—unsympathetic government, the 
suppression of the Dutch Courts and language, 
and insufficient compensation for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves ; and to the bigger Native 
Question which Boer partisans conveniently 
ignore. The Boers would be slaveholders still, 
if they dared. A black has no soul in the 
Boer view, and no rights. Onthe whole, Mr. 
Fisher is perhaps a little too pro-black. He 
does not seem to realize that the missionary 
attitude errs almost as much on one side as 
the Bcer on the other. He is rather too fond 
of quoting Livingstone, whose house was 
deliberately raided by the Boers, and who is 
not too slow to believe evil of them, though 
he has abundant damning evidence to offer. 
Mr. Fisher does not conceal the provocation 
offered by black savagery. He is wonderfully 
fair throughout these fourteen chapters, hiding 
neither the faction, bankruptcy and chaos of 
the first South African Republic, nor the 
harsh, inconsistent, irritating blunders of the 
Imperial Government. So balanced is he 
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that we really do not know whether he thinks 
the Majuba surrender a mistake or not. 

These chapters, an able compilation and 
running commentary, are valuable reading full 
of striking details unfamiliar to the general 
reader. The failure comes in the six which 
bring us down to5 p.M., October 11, 1899. Mr. 
Fisher is still impartial enough to be plain as 
to Boer official dishonesty and jobbery; but 
otherwise the Raid upsets his balance. Because 
the capitalists who led the Reform movement 
admit, through Mr. Fitzpatrick’s mouth, that 
their object was mainly the remission of 
taxation on the mines, Mr. Fisher, who has 
just owned that the mass of the Outlanders 
honestly meant all that they complained of in 
their manifesto, at once rhetorically shrieks 
that it is for capitalists’ dividends that our 
men are now fighting. So he continues, 
taking his view of the ‘‘ helotry’’ question 
not from any working Outlander who has 
lived there, but from the superficial notes of 
a special correspondent who went out this 
year, and proving to his own satisfaction that 
Sir Alfred Milner isalost mind. These hasty 
six chapters do not show us the situation ‘‘ as 
it looks to unbiassed people,’’ but as it looks 
to Mr. Garrett Fisher—not necessarily the 
same thing. London Pall Mall Gazette. 





THE MONSTER AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Stephen Crane. Illustrated. 189 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


What isa man to do with a monster which 
exists owing to his efforts? The problem has 
been attacked by Mrs. Shelley in her ‘‘ Frank- 
enstein,’’ which everybody has heard of, but 
not so many of this generation have read, in- 
somuch that many suppose that ‘‘ Franken- 
stein ’’ was the monster. Now comes Stephen 
Crane, with his modern, realistic style, and 
tries his hand at the same proposition. 

He takes us to a town up-country, in New 
York, and proceeds to paint a picture of its 
various aspects. They are painted with the 
utmust truthfulness of detail, and verisimili- 
tude. This minuteness is applied not merely 
to the scenery and personages as pictorially 
viewed, but also to the idiosyncrasies of the 
thought and action of the latter. 

In the midst of the orthodox country-town 
stupidity, the factory whistle blows, and the 
idle population rushes to the fire which is 
burning down the doctor’s house. Faster 
than all runs the negro hostler, who is the 
little boy’s friend ; he dashes into the flames, 
rescues the boy from all but a slight scorch- 
ing, but is himself caught in a painful manner 
urder a table in the doctor’s office, and his 
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face is burned off, all but one eye, wiich is 
left without a lid; his mind is also gone. The 
doctor, by his skill, animated by gratitude for 


rper & 





the man’s having, at such expense to himself, 
saved his son, brings him out alive, but—a 
monster. People who see him are thrown 
into fits of terror or horror; they lose their 
appetite, and pine away. The doctor sends 
the unhappy creature to a neighboring darky’s 
hut, to be kept out of the way there; but 
though the darky is paid $5 a week for the 
accommodation, he cannot stand it; his wife 
and children and himself are utterly thrown 
off their base by the hideous affliction. While 
he is remonstrating, the monster escapes, and 
spreads devastation through the town; there 
is nothing for it but that the doctor should 


keep him on his own premises. But hereupon 
a new complication arises ; for what patient 
would call in a doctor who keeps a monster in 
his house ? 

The mere association of the doctor and the 
monster makes the doctor look like the mon- 
ster to the diseased eye of the patient, and for- 
bids the success of his most skillful treatment. 
Not only that, but the citizens of the town will 
not any longer exchange the civilities of social 
intercourse with the doctor; and his wife, on 
her reception day, is left with fifteen untouched 
cups and saucers and slices of cake; and is 
found thus, in hopeless tears, by her husband. 
What is he to do about it? That is the ques- 
tion that a self-appointed committee of the solid 
citizens asks him; they suggest that he send 
the monster out of town somewhere ; that he 
house him in a public institution ; anything, 
only don’t keep him here. The doctor can 
only reply that the creature saved his son’s 
life, and to that owes his monstrous condition; 
abandoning him is therefore out of the ques- 
tion. And if you will believe it, Crane leaves 
the matter in that condition, without the faint- 
est pretense of doing anything whatever to 
relieve it ! 

I call this an outrage on art and humanity; 
and the splendid descriptive ability of the 
author, his vividness and veracity, only render 
it more flagrant. Something is fundamentally 
out of gear in a mind that can reconcile itself 
to such a performance. There is abundance 
of humor in many of the details ; but it is an 
easy thing to be humorous about microscopic 
things, the essence of humor being ina kindly 
or amused smile at the weaknesses and absurd- 
ities of human nature; but it is one thing to 
be humorous when writing a history of the 
French Revolution, like Carlyle; and quite 
another to be humorous about the tiny trivial- 
ities of a New York country town. Anybody 
can look down on that, and see the fun of it. 
Crane never gets more than a few feet above 
the ground, and often falls below even that 
moderate elevation. Of constructive ability 
he shows not a vestige. His outfit for liter- 
ary purposes consists of a microscopic eye, and 
a keen sense of the queer, the bizarre, the 
morbid. His minute analysis produces noth- 
ing. Heis anything but an artist. He has 
everything belonging to art to learn; and he 
evinces no disposition or ability to learn it. 
We all know, nevertheless, how successful he 
has been ; but in these days we are thankful 
for what we can get, if it be genuine so far as 
it goes ; and Crane’s work is no doubt that. 

Julian Hawthorne, 
in Philadelphia North American. 
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IN OLD FRANCE AND NEW. 
By William McLennan, author of ‘‘ Spanish John,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. 320 pp. I2mo. f1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 


This volume of seventeen short stories com- 
prises two series. The first is a collection of 
tales on the French Revolution. The other 
stories deal exclusively with the French- 
Canadian and his surroundings, from historic 
times down to the present, and include the 
series ‘‘ Mon Confrere Melchoir,’’ which was 
published in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine ’’ in 1891- 
92. The interest of the book is enhanced by 
the excellent drawings of the late Charles S. 
Reinhart. Literary Era. 





PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


A Tragedy in Four Acts. By Stephen Phillips. 
120 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


The publication of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
tragedy is in itself a notable thing and derives 
a peculiar interest from the special circum- 
stances attending it. As Mr. Phillips tells— 
we might rather say reminds—us in a note 
prefixed to the book, ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ 
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have the opportunity of mastering a new play 
previous to its performance; and in the case 
of literary drama, it is, we think, a precedent 
which might be followed without loss to the 
manager, and with gain both to author and 
public. 

Here, of course, we are concerned with 
‘* Paolo and Francesca ’’ primarily as litera- 
ture. Its fitness for the stage cannot be con- 
fidently or fairly gauged without the test of 
performance. Yet it cannot be merely ex- 
cluded. The divorce between ‘‘ poetical 
drama’’ and ‘‘ acting drama’’ has wrought 
harm alike to stage and drama itself. One 
may have plays, like Browning’s, based on a 
convention which eschews the stage, because 
it eschews action as the main interest. But 
the true poetical drama has no such opposition 
to stage requirements. On the contrary, the 
first necessity of a good poetical play is to be 
a good acting play. So the Elizabethans 
understood their art, and their plays are the 
greater forit. Mr. Phillips has honestly ac- 
cepted this cardinal law, and would be the 
first to ask that his play should be judged as 
a play first, and a poem second. Nay, in the 
greatest dramas there is neither first nor 





From “‘In Old France and New.” 


Copyright, 1899, by Harper & Brothers. 


‘«* An’ dey fin’ me jus’ h’ end up de las’ h’ act.’ ” 


was written for Mr. George Alexander, and 
though its production has been delayed, is 
still held in reserve for performance. Under 
the circumstances of this delay, and with 
Mr. Alexander’s assent, it is now laid before 
the reading public. It is an unusual thing to 





second ; play and poem are an integral whole, 
and the poetry is but the play in blossom. 
The stage-necessity which weaker dramatists 
lament becomes life-giving law to the poem. 
Making all allowances, then, Mr. Phillips 
seems to us to have produced a play of much 
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beauty, of frequent power; a play which de- 
serves admiration and respectful study, as it 
will certainly obtain them. Yet—at any rate, 
judged in the closet—it does not fulfil all our 
expectations from this promising young poet. 
Perhaps that was hardly to be expected. There 
seems something lacking. And that some- 
thing ismovement. Whether the stage would 
supply what appears lacking in the study is 
an interesting question to which we may hope 
for a practical answer. It is not that Mr. 
Phillips wastes time in speeches. Each act, 
taken on its own merits, is animated enough. 
But during a considerable portion of the play 
there seems to us a lack of developing action, 
incident arising progressively and construc- 
tively out of incident, so as to keep the atten- 
tion strained upon the evolution of the story. 
There are carefully devised dramatic effects ; 
but they do not evolve and culminate, and, in 
their turn, lead on to further culmination. 
They are not led up to, and there is a deficiency 
of consequence from them. They are isolated 
explosions which fire no train. 

London Academy. 





THE GREAT COMPANY. 


Being a History of the Honorable Company of Mer- 
chants-Adventurers Trading into Hudson Bay. 
By Beckles Willson. With an introduction by 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. With origi- 
nal drawings by Arthur Heming and maps, plans 
and illustrations. 541 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; 
by mail, $4.01. 


Among many strange and exciting stories 
which cluster about Fort Kamloops in the old 
Hudson’s Bay territory, one, at least, throws a 
valuable light upon the character of the Com- 
pany itself. During the whole of this century 
the practical work of trading, collecting skins, 
etc., has been intrusted to Scotchmen, and in 
1840 the factor at Kamloops was named Sam- 
uel Black. Another Scotchman came to the 
post, but not to buy orbarter. This was David 
Douglas, ‘‘ the wandering botanist,’’ then bent 
for Hawaii, where he shortly afterwards lost his 
life. One evening, as these two were talking 
at large over their ‘‘rum and dried salmon,’’ 
Douglas declared that the Honorable adven- 
turers in London did not possess a soul above 
a beaver skin. No sooner had he spoken the 
words than Black, forgetting the laws of hos- 
pitality and looking only to the insult, chal- 
lenged his guest to fight a duel. According 
to general belief, botanists are always peaceful 
persons. At any rate, Douglas would not 
give the factor satisfaction, but continued on 
his westward journey. They might as well 
have shot each other, for one of them soon 





afterwards broke his neck and the other was 
killed by an Indian. 

The moral of this story lies on the surface, 
Douglas told one part of the truth when he 
said the Company had a strong love of beaver 
skins. Black told the remainder when he said 
that his employers had souls above the peltry 
trade. Geographical conditions prevented the 
Hudson’s Bay Adventurers from rivaling the 
East India Company in importance, but they 
had the spirit of a great corporation, and, after 
the Peace of Utrecht, acted in the main with 
a sense of public responsibility. In 1871 they 
made over their political functions to the Do- 
minion of Canada; but, as a commercial body 
with an undisputed hold upon enormous dis- 
tricts, they still exist and affect the lives of 
many thousands. The first three Governors 
of the Company were Prince Rupert, James II. 
(when Duke of York), and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. In our own times it has had for 
Governors Lord Kimberley, the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh, and Mr. Goschen. So firmly has the 
company laid its hands on the northern third 
of this continent that, to the natives, ‘‘ H. B. 
C.’’ means ‘‘ Here Before Christ.’’ Mr. Will- 
son says: ‘‘ Search all Europe and Asia, and 
you will find no parallel to the present sway 
of the company, for it feeds and clothes, 
amuses and instructs, as well as rules nine- 
tenths of its subjects. From the Esquimaux 
tribes of Ungava to the Loucheaux at Fort 
Simpson, thousands of miles away—all look 
to it as a father.’’ 

The story of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
furnishes a magnificent subject to the writer 
of picturesque narrative. Either Washing- 
ton Irving, if we may judge from ‘‘ Astoria,” 
or Parkman could have treated it with bril- 
liant success. Mr. Willson shows care, in- 
telligence, and sympathy; but, either from 
want of imagination or a desire to compress 
all the main events of 240 years into 500 
pages, he makes his work seem an epitome of 
facts rather than a brilliant romance of ad- 
venture. Even as it stands, it is of great 
value ; but it does not thrill one with a sense 
of the hardships and excitements which give 
character to life in the far West and North. 
Or perhaps we should say that in this respect 
the book begins better than it holds out. The 
part relating to Groseilliers, and especially to 
Radisson, is quite animated; but after the 
latter has disappeared from the scene, Mr. 
Willson, apparently, feels that he must hurry 
on if he would present the sequence of affairs 
in its totality. Fortunately, his text is based 
on good sources. 

The most striking aspects of the company’s 
history are three in number—the contest be- 
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tween English and French for trading rights 
or a monopoly ; the exploration of the central, 
Arctic and Pacific regions by individual pio- 
neers, and the rivalry of the Merchants-Ad- 
venturers with various upstarts—notably the 
North-West Company. The working of the 
administrative system which was gradually 
developed, and the relation between the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the Dominion of 
Canada, are also important topics; but those 
first mentioned are the most thoroughly 
characteristic. 

The Company passed through many other 
vicissitudes besides those springing from 
national wars. English and Canadian rivals 
threatened its monopoly; it had many a/- 
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BRITON AND BORER. 


Both Sides of the South African Question. By Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M. P., Sydney Brooks; a 
Diplomat; Rev. F. V. Engelenburg; Karl Blind ; 
Andrew Carnegie; Francis Charmes; Demetrius 
C. Boulger; Max Nordau. With map and illus- 
trations. Reprinted by permission from the 
North American Review. 251 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02. 


With the eyes of the world riveted on the 
war in the Transvaal, a great flood of writing, 
historical, descriptive and reminiscential, is 
inevitable. The list grows rapidly, and will 
probably go on growing. Itcontains thus far 
very little that pretends to literary quality, but 
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ministrative difficulties to meet, and even the 
exploration of its vast possessions proved a 
heavy task. All these subjects, and many 
more, Mr. Willson examines with minuteness 
and full information. His work is the au- 
thoritative history of that wonderful corpora- 
tion which he is justified in calling ‘‘ The 
Great Company.”’ N. Y. Post. 





=D. Appleton and Company have in 
preparation a historical romance, by Albert 
lee, entitled ‘‘ The Gentleman Pensioner,’’ 
the scene of which is laid in the early part of 
the Elizabethan period, when the plots of the 
partisans of Mary Stuart against Queen Eliza- 
beth seemed to be approaching a culmination. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 





that is not, after all, what is wanted by the 
public just now. The books desired are such 
as will convey in the clearest possible form 
information which will shed light on the coun- 
try of the Boers and the conditions which have 
led to the present conflict. When a writer 
takes pains in the collection of his facts and 
handles them in good faith he is to be regarded 
as trustworthy, of course, but it may be noted 
that many of the publications on the Transvaal 
have to be read with caution. They abound 
in good faith, but then they are often honestly 
one-sided. N. Y. Tribune. 

Both sides of the South African question are 
discussed by eminent authorities in ‘‘ Briton 
and Boer.’’ Right Hon. James Bryce intro- 
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duces the volume with a paper on ‘‘ The His- 
torical Causes of the Present War in South 
Africa,’’ and these other articles follow: 
‘‘England and the Transvaal,’ by Sydney 
Brooks; ‘‘A Vindication of the Boers,’’ by 
‘‘A Diplomat;’’ ‘‘A Transvaal View of the 
South African Question,’’ by Dr. F. V. En- 
gelenburg, a Pretoria editor ; ‘‘ The Transvaal 
War and European Opinion,’’ by Karl Blind ; 
“The South African Question,’’ by Andrew 
Carnegie; ‘‘ Will the Powers Intervene in the 
War?’’ by Francis Charmes, of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes; ‘‘ A Possible Continental Alli- 
ance Against England,’’ by D. C. Boulger, 
and ‘‘ Philosophy and Morals of War,’’ by 
Max Nordau. 

There is enough variety here for the most 
partial student of political affairs, and the 
names are guarantee of the quality of the 
papers. The volume constitutes the most 
valuable handbook of the entire South African 
situation yet published. 

Philadelphia North American. 
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THIBAW’S QUEEN. 

By H. Fielding, author of ‘‘ The Soul of a People.’’ 
Illustrated. 294 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 
Mr. Fielding knows his Burma, as was 
proved by his former book, ‘‘ The Soul of a 
People,’’ well and thoroughly. He has made 
a study of the country, the people, and their 
history, which, he justly points out, is that of 
a quite young people, living and lost among 
the remnants of those old races which once 
took it in turnsto rule the destinies of Asia. 
The very recent origin of the Burmese has 

struck Mr. Fielding forcibly : 

Mandalay, the Royal city (he says) was only 
founded in 1859, not forty years ago. And as with its 
history and its buildings, soit is with its art and learn- 
ing. Whatever art you find that is worth admiring, 
whatever knowledge of any kind you may discover, 
it is of to-day. The wood-carving and silver work is 
new within the last hundred years. It is only within 
the last fifty that they have risen to any great beauty. 

. . . These arts have sprung out of nothing within 
the memory of man. . . Whereas in India it is com- 
mon to hear people speak of the great days of three 
and four hundred years ago, in Burma I never heard 
any one talk except of King Mindon’s time. His 
was the golden age, they say, and he died in 1878 

. . They are a modern people, an infant people in 
every possible meaning of the word. 

But Mr. Fielding has not tried in this 
pleasant, chatty volume to write a history of 
Burma. That he did to a great extent in ‘‘ The 
Soul of a People.’’ He tells us candidly that 
the bulk of his information is derived from a 
former maid of honor to King Thibaw’s 
queen ; and after devoting a few chapters to 
an account of the reign of King Mindon, he 
comes in Chapter VI. to the story of his maid 
of honor, who was a girl of Chinese parent- 
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age, who spent four years in the palace; and 
only left it when the British troops entered 
the capital in 1885, and the King and Queen 
were sent away prisoners to Rangoon. 

It would be eminently unfair to tell Mr, 
Fielding’s story as he had it from the maid of 
honor’s lips; but it is an entrancing tale, 
bearing the impress of truth in every page, 
and rivaling in interest the most enthralling of 
romances. Mr. Fielding has done well to tell 
it so simply as he has; and thereby he has 
made us a book which no one with any in- 
terest in the East should fail to read. 

London Pall Mall Gazette. 





PICTORIAL PICKWICKIANA. 
Charles Dickens and His Illustrators. With three 
hundred and fifty drawings and engravings by 
Robert Seymour and others. Notes on contem- 
poraneous illustrations and ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ artists. 
Edited by Joseph Grego. Twovolumes. 493, 
495 pp. I2mo. $7.50; by mail, $7.88. 

These volumes consist mainly of pictures, 
and designs for pictures, made by the various 
artists who illustrated the Pickwick Papers. 
The collection is very large, and it is soldered 
together by a number of explanatory papers. 
But pictures and papers are alike for the 
Dickens scholar. Mr. Joseph Grego is rather 
a successful collector than a successful editor. 
His style is early Victorian. Mr. Grego thus 
fearfully and wonderfully explains his pur- 
pose : 

In a deferential spirit it is suggested that the ex- 
ecution of this project—in collecting togetherso much 
that might otherwise have escaped being brought to 
a focus, or incorporated in an accessible form—is 
neither utterly worthless in the eyes of the public at 
large, nor devoid of popular interest, if the ever- 
potent attractions of CHARLES DICKENS have solid 
significance, and the enduring humoristic qualities 
which made PIcKwIck ‘‘ ¢he book of the time ”’ con- 
tinue popular factors in the present generation. 

We leave this book to its predestined readers, 
whose existence we do not deny, and whose 
literary appetites fill us with awe. 

London Academy. 


ATTAINMENT. 


We sigh for things we scarce may hope to gain, 
And which, if all our own, would give uo peace; 
We vainly toil and struggle to release 
To knowledge nature’s secrets ; we complain 
That ’tis not given us to break some chain, 
To scale some peak, to fetch some golden fleece, 
To do some mighty deed whose light shall cease 
Only when moons no longer wax and wane. 
’Tis thus we make a mockery of life, 
And miss the blessing at our very hand ; 
For Faith and Love, with glory as of sun, 
Illume the path to Peace through every strife ; 
No work is futile that is nobly planned ; 
No deed is little if but greatly done. 
From ‘‘ Moods and Other Verses,” 
by Edward Robeson Taylor. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

By Roy Devereux. With a map of South Africa. 
273 pp. I12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.51. 

This is one of the most authoritative books 
on the South African question. Mrs. Roy 
Devereux has had most exceptional opportun- 
ities for observing both the Boer and British 
régimes in South Africa, Not only does the 
author give her independent observations con- 
cerning Boer life and character, English life 
and particular views of the politics of the 
Transvaal and Cape Colony, but she also pre- 
sents useful information concerning the dyna- 
mite monopoly, railways, industrial conditions, 
taxes and duties, Cecil Rhodes, the race prob- 
lem, the problem of police protection, the 
“South African Shipping Ring,’’ and similar 
matters. A personal interest may also be 
attached to the work from the fact that its 
pages include interviews with President 
Kriiger, President Steyn, Sir Alfred Milner, 
and Cecil Rhodes, which, in the light of the 
most recent news from South Africa, will 
prove most valuable to persons who are 
making a study of the war from any point of 
view. N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVA- 
TEERS. 


By Edgar Stanton Maclay, A. M., author of ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of the Old Navy,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
517 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 


In his ‘‘ History of the American Navy,’’ 
Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay endeavored to show 
how powerful a factor our maritime forces were 
in both of our wars against England. The 
writing of that monumental work further drew 
his attention to the intimate connection be- 
tween our navy and our privateers in both 
wars, in which, in fact, the latter were far 
more numerous and active, and inflicted far 
more serious damage and defeat upon the ene- 
my. So Mr. Maclay set out to write ‘‘ A His- 
tory of American Privateers,’’ and happily 
succeeded in completing his gigantic task. 
How great were the difficulties in his path may 
be readily seen from the statement, in his pre- 
face, that, whereas, in writing the history of 
our navy, he had the official records and other 
reliable documents on which to base his work, 
he was entirely cut off from this solid basis in 
the case of the Privateers, and had to depend 
upon the fragmentary records to be found in 
the periodicals of the day, and upon the pri- 
vate letters, logs and traditions preserved by 
the descendants of our privateersmen. These 
records were scattered all over the United 
States, and often difficult to trace, but the his- 
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torian met in every instance with active co-op- 
eration in his task, and thus was enabled to 
produce a work that will stand probably for- 
ever as the standard, as it is thus far practi- 
cally the only book on its subject. 

The importance of the theme is indicated by 
the fact that the value of prizes and cargoes 
taken by privateers in the Revolution was three 
times that of the prizes and cargoes taken by 
naval vessels, while in the War of 1812, we 
had 517 privateers, and only 23 vessels in our 
navy. 





Rarney’s eseane fram M7) Prison. 


Copyright, 1899, Dz. Appleton and Company. 
rom ‘‘ A History of American Privateers.’” 
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Mr Maclay’s book will not tend to make us 
think less of the dogged soldiers of the Revo- 
lution, or of 1812. It will, however, give 
most of us a new, clearer and more compre- 
hensive survey of the elements that went to 
the making of our Nation, the preservation of 
its existence in its early days. It places the 
privateer beside the man-of-war’s men, and 
both beside the soldier, in the pantheon of 
American history. And, above all, it empha- 





Angle Tower, Blenheim. 
Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
From ‘‘ Famous Homes of Great Britain.” 


sizes the importance of the lesson so recently 
taught us of the all importance in a nation’s 
greatness‘of power by sea. 

N. Y. Mail and Express. 





=William Le Queux has finished his new 
novel, entitled ‘‘ In White Raiment.’’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

=In proportion as society refines, new books 

must ever become more necessary. Goldsmith. 
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FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Their Stories. Edited by A. H. Malan. Illustrated, 
393 pp. Quarto, $5.50; by mail, $5.88. 


Twelve great English or Scotch castles or 
manor houses are the subjects of as many 
chapters, four by Mr. Malan, the editor, the 
others by different writers, ‘‘to the manner 
born.’’ The Duke of Marlborough writes of 
the stately but cold and unhomelike magnifi- 
cence of Blenheim; Mr. Richard Davey 
of Charlecote ; the Honorable Caroline 
Roche of the famous Holland House; 
Viscount Emlyn of the severe dignities of 
Cawdor Castle; the Duchess of Cleve- 
land of Battle Abbey, as unique in its 
way as the Hotel Des Capuchins at 
Amalfi, and as inviting and reposeful ; 
the Dowager Lady Newton of Lyme; 
Lady De L’Isle and Dudley of Penshurst; 
the Countess of Warwick herself of War- 
wick Castle; and Mr. Malan of grim 
and fort-like Alnwick, the princely Chats- 
worth, Hardwick Hall, and Belvoir 
Castle rising like Durham above the 
trees. 

The sketches of these several historic 
houses are not only historical as to the 
structures themselves and the silent part 
they have played in the fortunes of Eng- 
lish kings and queens and generation 
after generation of the nobility, but bio- 
graphical as to their regal and noble 
occupants, and descriptive as to their 
styles of architecture, their settings in 
fair frameworks of garden, forest, and 
meadows their inner arrangements of 
hall and stairway, corridor and draw- 
ing room, library and armory, dining 
room and chamber, and the old or 
curious furniture with which they are 
filled and the gallery after gallery of 
portraits with which they are embel- 
lished. 

In a word, through each of these 
ancient and picturesque and beautiful 
patrician homes the reader is led by 
a friendly hand, and told the mean- 
ing and the history of all the objects 
that meet his eye by a mind fully and accur- 
ately informed, and entertained with the 
romance of association with which every 
room almost is odorous if not always fragrant. 
The old halls echo again to the footsteps of 
the departed, the tapestries live once more 
with moving figure and stirring incident, the 
banquet is spread, the toast goes round, and 
king and courtier vie with each other in honors 
to the fair and brave, Literary World. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF THE CROSS. 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of ‘‘ Quo Vadis,”’ etc. 
Authorized and unabridged translation from the 
Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. First half. 412 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 91 cents. 


If ever historical romance sorely needed an 
introduction it is this one. The history of 
Lithuania is not a subject with which many of 
us are or can be expected to be familiar, nor, 
indeed, is it particularly cultivated by his- 
torians at large. Pagans until well into the 
middle ages, the Lithuanians became a part of 
general history only toward the close of the 
fourteenth century, when their Prince Yagello 
married the daughter of the King of Poland, 
Yadwiga, was baptized in the Latin church 
and crowned as king of his wife’s domain, the 
union of the principalities remaining, how- 
ever, merely nominal until nearly two hun- 
dred years later. 

It is this period of the history of Lithuania, 
which is also in part the history of the Poland 
of that day, that Mr. Sienkiewicz has selected 
for treatment in his new story. The Knights 
of the Cross of his title, we presume, are the 
Knights of the Livonian order, crusaders of 
the north, who called the Lithuanians ‘‘Sara- 
cens,’’ and were robber knights and oppressors 
of the poor as well as bearers of the cross. 
But the Livonian Order of Chivalry was 
known as the ‘‘ Knights of the Sword ’’; 
hence it is just as likely that it is the Teutonic 
order of which Mr. Sienkiewicz tells us. If 
for his Polish readers the book contains no 
historical puzzles, it might have occurred to 
Mr. Curtin that it would for American and 
English readers of the translation. As it is, 
they will have to content themselves as best 
they can with the scant chronological informa- 
tion the tale conveys, and set its vivid pictures 
of the manners and customs of the half-bar- 
baric, half-Pagan Lithuanians of a day that 
with them was still of the dark ages in their 
proper setting as best they may. The history 
of Europe is not synchronological ; what was 
the beginning of the modern era for Spain, 
England and France was the medieval period 
of eastern Prussia, the countries on the Rus- 
sian shore of the Baltic, and even of Poland, 
as may be seen from Sienkiewicz’s great 
trilogy of Polish history, begun in ‘‘ With 
Fire and Sword.’’ 

This novel, judging from its first volume, 
promises to be fully as long as ‘‘ The Deluge,”’ 
but it will be found none too long in the read- 
ing. Yet all these brilliant pages serve but 
as the introduction to the real story that is to 
come—of a youth, of course, a knight who, 
after the good feudal manner, swears fealty to 
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a lady fair, and promises to bring her the pea- 
cock feathers from the helmets of three Ger- 
man knights in vengeance for the death of her 
mother, dead in consequence of a raid by the 
members of the Livonian (or Teutonic ?) 


order. He has an old uncle, who may make 
us think of Zagloba, as he himself may re- 
mind us of the young hero of ‘‘ With Fire and 
Sword ’’; but all authors have their favorite 
characters, whom they equip with new names, 
new armor and new surroundings, to the con- 
tinued delight of their admirers. Certainly 
none who reads ‘‘ The Knights of the Cross’’ 
will for one moment regret the time thus spent. 
But that uncle, Matsko of Bogdanets, has 
still to play his part, as has his cousin. They 
both have to be revenged upon the German 
knights, as has the giant Lithuanian noble 
who is decoyed into their stronghold, after 
they have abducted his daughter, and there 
insulted, degraded, and humiliated after a 
Homeric struggle. But the real fighting, the 
titanic war of which Sienkiewicz is such a 
master, is still to come, and he who has read 
this first volume will look forward to the 
second with impatience, for the plot, so delib- 
erately unfolded, is of remarkable promise. 
The two young women who figure in it—both 
in love with the hero, and one his wife and the 
captive of the knights at the end of the vol- 
ume—are splendidly drawn and presage well 
for the sequel. This is, indeed, a tale of 
chivalry, not of its flower in Spain or France, 
but of its earlier, grimmer days, when its 
graces were still new to these eastern barbar- 
ians, just emerging from chaos, though they 
honored its virtues. The German knights 
had already reached the fullness of their power, 
and had learned to abuse it, as did all the 

great orders of chivalry. 
N. Y. Mail and Express. 





=‘' To Have and to Hold,’’ the stirring 
novel of the Jamestown settlement, by Mary 
Johnston, will be published in the middle of 
February by Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
The story has appeared serially in the Aé/antic 
Monthly. The forthcoming volume is the 
result of much study on the author’s part as 
to pictures of life and manners of the day as 
shown in old and not easily accessible records, 
while the charming intimacy with nature 
everywhere shown in her descriptions of scenes 
and places could only have been gained by 
living the out-of-door life which it is said the 
author lived as a child and young girl not far 
from the Virginia Natural Bridge. The book 
will be brought out in a very handsome style. 
Several illustrations have been drawn for it by 
Howard Pyle and his pupils. 


ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL 
CHATEAUX. 

By Elizabeth W. Champney. Illustrated. 
8vo. $2.60; by mail, $2.83. 

Mrs. Champney has chosen a few of the 
Feudal Chatedux as typical. She writes 
sympathetically concerning the ruins of these 
chateaux and the traditions which cling to 
them. Some of these traditions were told to 
her by simple people on the spot ; others she 
has derived from the old chronicles, reading a 
little between the lines, and seeing things 
which, written in that magical sympathetic 
ink, are too faded and too faint to reach the 
eye of the searcher for authenticated statistics. 
Some of the illustrations are in photogravure 
and others are particularly fine half-tones. 

Literary Era. 


436 pp. 








Josselin—exterior view. 
Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
From ‘‘ Romance of the Feudal Chateaux.” 
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A BRITISH CITIZEN. 


Memoirs and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair. First 
Lord Playfair of St. Andrews, P. C., G. C. B., ete. 
By Wemyss Reid. With two portraits. 487 pp. 
Indexed, 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.85. 


When a man is commemorated by a volumi- 
nous biography it is usually because he has 
achieved eminence in some special walk in life. 
The case of Lord Playfair was different. He 
gave to affairs in general what was meant for 
science in particular. That he should have 
done so suggests the truth that he was not a 
man of genius. If the divine spark had ex- 
isted in the young chemist for whom Baron 
Liebig conceived a warm affection, in whom 
English scientists very much his seniors had 
such confidence that they persuaded Sir Robert 
Peel to make an exceptional concession to keep 

him from seeking his fortune out- 
| side the British Islands, it is pro- 
bable that he would be celebrated 
now as a scientist alone—and as 
a great one. But he had rare 
talents instead of genius, versa- 
tility rather than the singleness 
of aim which results in unique 
contributions to the resources 
of mankind; and his biography 
is chiefly interesting for the por- 
trait it presents of a useful citizen, 
laboring at many points to bene- 
fit his countrymen. He wasa 
practical man if ever there was 
one. 

Chemistry first employed his 
energies. He was still a young 
man when Liebig, in whose labor- 
atory he had studied, recom- 
mended him to Mr. Thomson, of 
Clitheroe, a calico printer, who 
needed a chemical specialist. 
The story of the engagement is 
amusing. This was in 1841, 
when he was only twenty-two 
years old. His association with 
Liebig bore fruit in other direc- 
tions. The great savant chose 
him to translate, from the manu- 
script, his famous ‘‘ Chemistry 
of Agriculture,’’ and to the pres- 
tige which his identification with 
this work gave him he added 
the force of a personality which 
seems to have won him hosts of 
friends. When he took his post 
in the print works Liebig adjured 
him to go on making experi- 
ments, to be true to science, to 
devote all the hours to research 
that he could spare after he 
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had satisfied the demands of his employer, 
and in one way or another he entered with 
effect into the scientific life of the day. The 
earlier chapters of the biography abound in 
attractive glimpses of the conspicuous figures 
on his horizon at that time. They were nearly 
all men of science. One anecdote follows 
upon another in this volume. 

His repute as a chemist seemed only to 
bring upon him the most diverse and incon- 
gruous responsibilities. He was interested in 
the inquiry into the sanitary condition of 
Buckingham Palace; he investigated coals 
with a view to finding the best for steam navi- 
gation; he looked into the question of the 
potato famine in Ireland; and as a Special 
Commissioner of the Exhibition in 1851, he 
disclosed administrative faculties which from 
that time on were always in demand for the 
public service. The exhibition brought him 
in contact with the royal family and he 
became a Gentleman Usher to Prince Albert. 
He shared in the great work of organizing the 
Royal College of Science, and upon the South 
Kensington Museum much of his energy was 
fruitfully spent. Parliament claimed him, 
and on the broader platform of public life he 
acquitted himself, as he had in all the other 
relations of life, with shrewdness and unfail- 
ing practicality. Down to the very end his 
sagacity told heavily in important matters. 
It was his letter to Zhe London Times that 
started the movement for the erection of 
adequate buildings for the collections at South 
Kensington,-housed so shamefully for so many 
years in the ‘‘ Brompton boilers.’’ 

The diversity of his interests naturally did 
not escape censure. There were those who 
deplored his course, regarding him as a recal- 
citrant scientist. They ‘‘ professed to believe 
that nothing he had done in the way of public 
service could compare with what he might 
have accomplished if he, the friend and pupil 
of Liebig, had devoted his life to original 
research.’’ Sir Wemyss Reid retorts that an 
irresistible call to public duty was the cause 
of Playfair’s departure from the laboratory. 
But he might have added that the overwhelm- 
ing power of genius could alone have justified 
Playfair in dedicating himself exclusively to 
science. In that direction he did much good 
work, both as an experimentalist and as a 
teacher. It is unlikely that he would have 
done more under any circumstances. His 
destiny was to be of use in countless different 
Ways, and that he was of use no reader of this 
biography can fail to perceive. In America 
he is especially remembered for his disin- 
terested efforts in the cause of a Court of 
Arbitration, to be accepted by the British Gov- 
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ernment and our own. He married an 
American lady, and his affection for this coun- 
try was sincere. His biography is interesting. 
It has also the value of displaying an example 
of sterling character and high abilities put 
loyally at the service of the public through a 
long life. N. Y. Tribune. 
HOLLY AND PIZEN, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart, author of ‘ Moriah’s 
Mourning,”’ ete. Illustrated. 216 pp. 16mo, 
go cents; !-y mail, 99 cents. 


Mrs. Stuart’s hand has lost nothing of its 
cunning. This new collection of her humor- 


“'T wonder et dat could be de same ole star !’”’ 















From “ Holly and Pizen.” 


ous and pathetic tales ot the South includes 
‘¢Uncle Riah’s Christmas Eve,’’ which has 


been rechristened ‘‘ Holly and Pizen,’’ and 
under that title gives its name to the book. 
The four other tales—‘‘ A Note of Scarlet,’’ 
‘Queen o’ Sheba’s Triumph,” ‘‘ Uncle Still’s 
Famous Weather Prophecy ’’ and ‘‘ Picayune’’ 
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—are pleasantly remembered by readers of 
The Century and other magazines. ‘* Queen 
o’ Sheba,’’ while treating of negro character 
as convincingly as any of the author’s stories 
of plantation life, introduces a different note 
by making New York City the scene of the 
woman's melancholy ‘‘triumph.’’ The book 
is illustrated by Potthast. 
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FAMOUS LADIES OF THE ENGLISH 
COURT. 

By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. With eighty-three ij- 

lustrations. 467 pp. 8vo, $3.15; by mail, $3.39, 


This book has evidently necessitated a good 
deal of research in muniment rooms, as well] 
as the perusal of countless memoirs. We can- 





THE GREAT SPRING NEAR HERCULES—/age &. 


Copyright, 1899 by Rand, McNally and Company. 


MEXICAN VISTAS. 


Seen from Highways and Byways of Travel. By 
Harriet Wight Sherratt. Illustrated. 285 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


In a book of travels the author has given 
us more than vistas—broad planes of view— 
presented most entertainingly. Her stand- 
point is excellent, ‘‘ Live as nearly as possible 
an Aztec idyl with the idle Aztecs and make 
little use of yournose.’’ With this determined 
attitude she was able to present a sympathetic 
study, chastened by a delicate wit and a never- 
failing good humor. She sometimes betrays 
a ‘*’prentice hand,’’ but never a clumsy or 
dull one. She drops pleasantly from time to 
time into history and statistics, which we feel 
are reliable, and she abounds in that intimate, 
interesting detail which only women know how 
to garner and sift thoroughly well. 

Philadelphia North American. 


lro.n “ Mexican Vistas.” 


not say that the author has made any discov- 
eries of first-rate importance ; but that is not 
her fault. Mrs. Richardson appears to be 
most at home with Restoration politics, and 
her sketch of Anne, Countess of Sunderland, 
is a clever piece of work. So, too, are her 
essays on some of the earlier Elizabethans, 
notably that on ‘‘ Bess of Hardwick,’’ with 
which the volume opens. If she is over- 
vehement in her advocacy of certain compro- 
mised reputations—she becomes quite excited 
over ‘‘La Belle Stuart’’ and George II.’s 
Lady Suffolk—the errors do credit to Mrs. 
Richardson’s heart. It is only just, too, to 
point out that the threat apparently made in 
the preface of pointing morals about woman’s 
true sphere and ‘‘ Man’s lawless Authority ”’ 
(in capitals) is not rigorously executed. 
London Atheneum. 


Mrs. Richardson has written a book which 
will be enjoyed by ladies to whom Miss 
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Strickland’s works appeal, or are no longer 
accessible. She aims at something more than 
compilation: it has been her aim to make 
allowances for ‘‘ the jealousies of memoir- 
writers and diary-keepers.’’ Hence, in her 
account of Penelope, Lady Rich, Mrs. Rich- 
ardson says : 

Her life-story has been often told, though never 
with completeness. In Zhe Dictionary of National 
Biography Mr. Sidney Lee gives a highly detailed 
and exhaustively referenced account of her career ; 
but no touch of sympathy, no attempt to understand 
the nature of a sensitive woman, placed in a difficult 
position, disturbs the serenity of his lofty condemna- 
tion of her frailties. 

It is possible, however, that Mrs. Richardson 
misunderstands the scope of the Dictionary ; 
neither condemnation nor forgiveness has any 
importance iu its pages compared with facts. 
Mrs. Richardson’s sketches are twelve in all, 
and include the Lady Mary Sidney; Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle; Anne, Countess of Sun- 


derland; Sarah, Duchess of Marlhorough, 
and the Lady Sarah Lennox. Au irteresting 
book. London Academy. 


THE PLAYS OF EDWIN BOOTH. 


Library Edition. Three volumes. Vois. 1. and 
II. The Shakesperean Plays of Edwin 
Booth. Vol. III. The Miscellaneous Plays 
of Edwin Booth. With portraits. 12mo, 
$1.10 each; by mail, $1.23 each. 


The republication of the prompt books 
of the seventeen plays used by Edwin 
Booth gives Mr. Winter many opportuni- 
ties for more good words and valuable 
notes about the great tragedian. The 
original volumes were issued in 1878 
and thereabouts, and contained many 
pages of dramatic history and notes for 
stage production; and, although the 
books are not rare, they are not often in 
book shops in good condition, so that 
this library edition, printed from the 
original plates (which do not appear to 
have been injured by twenty years’ 
storage), will be welcomed by many 
patrons and lovers of the drama whose 
tastes remain true to poetic dramatic 
literature. To the old prefaces and 
appendices Mr. Winter has added 
several new ones, the one of greatest 
magnitude being the appendix to ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar,’? in which he provides a fund of 
dramatic history, which shows how 
valuable such an appendix would have 
been if added to each play. As to the 
text, it is probably as near as possible 
to Edwin Booth’s acting version. It is 
well known that his text varied, some- 


times every night. So great a temperament as 
his was subject to variation in its own powers, 
and his memory no doubt assisted the variable 
temperament in the change or omission of 
passages. 

Some of the prompt-books were scanned 
and corrected by Mr. Booth himself; others 
were the work of the prompters; but the 
guiding hand of Mr. Winter shows itself in 
many places. N. Y. Home Journal. 


=In the highest civilization the book is still 
the highest delight. He who has once known 
its satisfactions is provided with a resource 
against calamity. Emerson. 


A WHISPERED WORD. 
To-night a word, a whisper, 
Through long, long miles there thrills, 


To you beside the river, 
From one among the hills. 





Above the town’s sad turmoil 
Your listening heart shall hear 
The mur "uring sound of alders, 
The whispered word of cheer. 
From ‘* Northland Lyrics.”” 





The drawing-room, Charlecote. 
Copyright, 1900, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
From ‘‘ Famous Homes of Great Britain.” 
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SOME SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 
By Mrs Lionel Phillips. With thirty-six illustrations. 
183 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 
Mr. Lionel Phillips was one of the leaders 


of the ‘‘ reform movement ’’ in Johannesburg 
which culminated in the Jameson raid. In 
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Copyright, 1899, by Herbert S. Stone and Company. 
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From ‘‘ Henry Irving, Ellen Terry.” 


other words, he conspired to effect a revo- 
lution; and when he failed, and the Trans- 
vaal Government got hold of his cipher 
dispatches, he thought it best to plead guilty 
to the charge of high treason. At the time of 
the raid Mrs. Phillips wasin England with 
her children, distracted with their sufferings 
from the measles, some ailments of her own, 
the necessity of going to Paris for dresses, and 
the news and lack of news from South Africa. 
These details she lays before the public with 
great particularity, interspersed with most 
acrimonious comments on the depravity of the 
Boers. 

It is impossible not to be impressed with 
the unconscious impudence with which she 
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justifies British aggression and denounces 
Dutch resistance. Her prejudice is too strong 
to allow us to attach much weight to her 
charges, and the photograph of the Phillips 
mansion at Johannesburg is in itself a refu- 
tation of many of them. People that live in 
such luxury really cannot be terribly op- 
pressed by their government; and when we 
read that Mr. Phillips was allowed to ride his 
bicycle without a guard while under arrest, 
we are not inclined to attach much weight to 
Mrs. Phillips’ complaints of the severity of 
his treatment. In fact, the gravamen of her 
charges is that she was obliged to bribe the 
jailers in order to provide Mr. Phillips with 
some of his usual comforts. Yet her sim- 
plicity gives her narrative a certain value. 
We can gather from it the real feeling of the 
British towards their Dutch rulers, and under- 
stand how inevitable the present struggle had 
become. The rampant chauvinism of the 
author, her exasperating irrationality, her un- 
bounded devotion to her husband, and her 
entire unscrupulousness in scheming in his 
behalf, make a combination that is interesting, 
if not attractive. Her book is little more 
than a diary; but it so quivers with emotion 
as to be readable, and it is adorned with many 
photographic views of unusual interest and 
beauty. N. Y. Post. 





A BOOK OF PORTRAITS. 


Henry Irving, Ellen Terry. By Gordon Craig. 
Quarto, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


Among those young artists who have -been 
influenced by the work of Mr. William 
Nicholson, there is no one more successful 
than Mr. Gordon Craig, the son of Miss Ellen 
Terry. The portraits of Miss Terry and Sir 
Henry Irving, in these pages, are from a 
volume of sketches by Mr. Craig devoted to 
those actors. They are exceptionally clever. 
The other portraits in the book are less of 
sketches than these, but they are not more 
characteristic of the originals. Though Miss 
Terry is depicted in the fewest lines, there she 
is and no gainsaying. The Critic. 





=In accord with the expressed desire of 
the late Dwight L. Moody, his biography is to 
be prepared by his elder son, William Revell 
Moody. For some years past material for 
this purpose has been gathered ; but the son 
requests that friends having correspondence or 
other items of special interest will communi- 
cate with him at East Northfield, Mass. It is 
understood the work will appear as promptly 
as is consistent with the careful editing of the 
vast amount of material in hand. 
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Book 
NOTES 


=Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s ‘‘ Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly’ will soon be issued in 
book form by the Century Company. 


=‘ Folly Corner,’’ a new novel by Mrs. 
Henry Dudeney, is announced by Henry Holt 
and Company. 

=Anthony Hope’s new novel will be en- 
titled ‘‘Tristram of Blent.’’ ‘The scene is 
laid in England. Publishers’ Weekly. 

=The Macmillan Company announce ‘‘Mary 


Paget,” a romance of Bermuda, by Minna 
Caroline Smith. 


=A. Conan Doyle has volunteered for 
military service in South Africa, and has 
promised to provide his own horses and 
accouterments. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press an 
entirely new work on the collection, use, and 
preservation of books, written by the veteran 
librarian, Dr. A. R. Spofford, entitled ‘‘A 
Book for all Readers.’’ It is replete with in- 
formation concerning the selection, care and 
management of libraries, public and private. 


=Frank Norris, the author of ‘‘ Mc- 
Teague,’’ is at work upon a novel trilogy, 
the subject of which is wheat. The first 
novel will deal with the Producer, the scene 
being California; the second with the Dis- 
tributor, the scene being Chicago; and the 
third with the Consumer, the scene being 
England. Publishers’ Weekly. 

=A book which will be of special interest 
in and about Philadelphia, comes from the pen 
of a well-known journalist, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, Nelson Lloyd, now editor of the V. Y. 
Evening Sun. Mr. Lloyd is known for his 
work as a journalist and also as a writer of 
short stories. His new story, entitled ‘‘ The 
Chronic Loafer,’’ gives a very real picture of 
life in the mountains of Pennsylvania. It 
will be published by the J. F. Taylor Com- 
pany. 


OBITUARY 


EUGENE VIRGIL SMALLEY died at St. Paul, Minn., 
December 30. He was born in Randolph, Ohio, on 
July 18, 1841. Mr. Smalley wasa frequent contributor 
to many periodicals and newspapers, mainly on sub- 
jects relating to the resources and development of 
the Northwest. He also published ‘‘ The History of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, ‘‘ The History of the 
Republican Party,’’ and ‘‘ The Political History of 
Minnesota.”’ N.Y. Tribune. 


Dr. Eiiiorr Couss, the celebrated naturalist, died 
December 25, at Baltimore, Md. He was born at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1842, and graduated at the 
Columbian University in Washington in 1861. He 
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served in the army for many years in the medical de- 
partment. Dr. Coues’ attainments had secured for 
him elections to nearly all the scientific societies of 
the United States and of several in Europe. Elected 
in 1877 a member of the National Academy of 
Sciences, he was for some years the youngest acade- 
mician. In.that year he was elected professor of 
anatomy of the National Medical College in Wash- 
ington. He also worked at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Soon after his resignation from the army he 
published ‘‘ New England Bird Life ’’ (1881), a ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary and Check List of North American Birds’’ 
(1882), and a new edition of the ‘‘ Key to North 
American Birds.’’ Dr. Coues also became much in- 
terested in spiritualism and theosophy, and published 
a book entitled ‘‘ Biogen : a Speculation on the Origin 
and Nature of Life.’’ He was in charge of the de- 
partments of biology, zoology, and comparative anat- 
omy in ‘‘ The Century Dictionary.’’ He was editor 
or associate editor for many years of ‘‘ The Bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey,’’ ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Naturalist,’’ and ‘‘The American Journal of 
Otology.” He edited ‘‘The Travels of Lewis and 
Clark” and ‘‘ The Travels of Z. M. Pike,’’ and many 
other works of travel in the Northwest. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


JOHN BERNHARD STALLO, widely knownas a lawyer, 
diplomatist and author, died at Rome, January 6. He 
was born at Sierhausen, Oldenburg, in 1823. He 
came to this country in 1839. After retirement 
to private life he lived for the greater part of the time 
in Italy, his home at the time of his death being in 
Florence. Judge Stallo devoted much time to the 
study of mathematics and physics. He published in 
1848, in Boston, a work on the ‘‘ General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature: With an Outline of Some 
of Its Recent Developments Among the Germans, 
Embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling 
and Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature.’’? This 
work was regarded as marking an epoch in the edu- 
cation of American thinkers. The fruit of his later 
and fuller studies was given to the world in 1882, in a 
work entitled ‘‘ The Concepts and Theories of Modern 
Physics,’’ which gave him a wide reputation and a 
high rank asascientific thinker. His latest work was 
‘General Principles of the Philosophy of Nature.”’ 
He also contributed a number of articles to scientific 
and philosophical journals. N. Y. Tribune. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED 


A. B.— 

‘* Blue and Red,”’ or, ‘‘ The Discontented Lobster,’’ 
was published by E. & J. B. Young, in 1883, and is now, 
we think, out of print. 


W. B. R. asks from what poem the following quota- 
tion is taken : 
‘* So end the precious remnant of thy days, 
That when cold hand of death is on thy brow, 
Mid heartfelt sighs, by grateful tears bedewed, 
There may be blazoned o’er thy narrow house, 
In noblest sense, these words : 
‘Here rests a man !’”’ 


Also the name of author, date and any other interest- 
ing information ? 


=A book is good company. It is full of 
conversation without loquacity. It comes to 
your longing with full instruction, but pursues 
you never. Beecher. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


A descriptive list that gives size, shape, scope and price at a glance 


Astronomy. Fairy Tales and Folk-Lore. 
Biography and Reminiscences. Fiction. 

Boys and Girls. Guide Books. 

Classics. History. 


Drama. Household Economy. 

Educational. Lectures and Addresses. 

Essays. Letters. 
ASTRONOMY. 


STORY of the Eclipses, The. Simply told for general 
readers. With special reference to the total 
eclipse of the sun of May 28, I900. By George 
F. Chambers, F. R. A. S., author of ‘‘ The Story 
of the Stars,’’ etc. The Library of Useful Stories. 
222 pp. Indexed. 16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 
36 cents. 

The whole of this work is replete with interest; 
and not the least interesting portion is the conclu- 
sion, in which information is given to help those who 
propose to travel to Spain or Portugal to view the 
total eclipse of next May, with a diagram showing the 
stars which are likely to be visible in the neighborhood 
of the sun whilst it is covered by the moon. That 
eclipse, it need hardly be said, will be a partial one in 
this country ; for a total one in England we must 
wait till the year 1927. London Atheneum. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


BROWNING, Poet and Man. Asurvey. By Elisa- 
beth LutherCary. Illustrated. 282pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.80; by mail, $3.08. 

See review. 


FAMOUS Ladies of the English Court. By Mrs. 
Aubrey Richardson. With eighty-three illustra- 
tions. 467 pp. 8vo, $3.15; by mail, $3.39. 

See review. 


LIFE of Chopin. By Franz Liszt. Translated in 
full for the first time by John Broadhouse. With 
portrait. 240pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.59. 

A previous translation by W. M. Cook has been 
issued by the same publisher. A note explains that 
this translation, which is complete, supersedes the 
other. 


MEMOIRS and Correspondence of Lyon Playfair. 
First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews, P. C., G. C. 
B., etc. By Wemyss Reid. With two portraits. 
487 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; by mail, $3.58. 
See review. 


SALMON Portland Chase. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
American Statesmen. 465pp. Indexed. 16mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

This is the fourth biography of Chase, and, conse- 
quently, the most complete, notwithstanding the 
limitations of space. Mr. Hart has utilized and sifted 
the material gathered by his predecessors, and added 
thereto the information contained in the many val- 
uable documents found since their writing. The bi- 
ography deals not with Chase’s private life, nor does 
it narrate the whole of his long and eventful public 
career at equal length. The author has laid most 
stress on the three episodes in which Chase was the 
central figure—the Western political anti-slavery 
movement, the financial measures of the Civil War, 
and the process of judicial reconstruction. 

N.Y. Mail and Express. 


Literature. Science. 

Natural History. Selections. 

Poetry. Travel and Description. 
Political and Social Science. Useful and Fine Arts. 
Psychology. War Books. 

Reference 

Religion. 


SIR Walter Scott. By James Hay, author of ‘ Swift: 
The Mystery of His Life and Love,’’ etc. 312 pp. 
With appendix. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 

In this biography the author endeavors to sketch 

Scott intellectually and socially, avoiding extremes 

of judgment and interpretation. In so doing Mr. Hay 

has called to his aid the literary remains of Scott's 
intimates— Lockhart, Skene, Constable, and the 
brilliant young Laidlaw, the Ettrick minstrel, and 
others. In short, we have given us a vivid portrait of 
the bard and novelist as his distinguished familiars 
knew him, together with the opinions of a scholar of 
to-day, who has sought to regard him from all phases 
of his many-sided character. 

N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Boys AND GIRLS. 


GOLDEN Rod Stories. Six volumes. Fully illus- 
trated. 64 pp. each volume. 16mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.37. 

Contents: A Little Street Boy; A Tale of Two 
Monkeys ; Little Muddy Roads; Bunny Run-a-way; 
Polly’s Ticket; A Little Song. Publishers’ Weekly. 
HEIDI. A story for children and those that love 

children. By Frau Johanna Spyri. Translated 
from the thirteenth German edition by Helen B. 
Dole. With illustrations. 363 pp. 16mo, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Frau Spyri is one of the most popular writers for 
children in German. A Swiss woman, resident at 
Zurich, she has told here an idyl of the Alps, .which 
merges into a story of German life. The book’s 
attractive simplicity is felt by the older reader as well 
as by children. N. Y. Mail and Express. 
KINSMEN All. A story for youth and age. By 

Clara H. Rennelson. With frontispiece. 284 pp. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

The book will attract by its incidents. Riots in 
connection with a great trolley strike supply the sen- 
sations ; and, under the inspiration of love for Christ 
and fallen men, its characters develop noble lives. 

Lutheran Observer. 

MORNINGSIDE Stories. Six volumes. Fully illus- 
trated. 64 pp., each volume, 16mo, $1.20; by 
mail, $1.37. 

Contents: Circumstances Alter Cases; The Little 
Black and Tan; A Little Colored Boy ; Alma’s Roses; 
Jocko and I; Old Mr. Dix. Publishers’ Weekly. 


CLASSICS. 

COMPLEAT Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation, The. Being a discourse of rivers, fish- 
ponds, fish and fishing. Written by Izaak Wal- 
ton. With portrait. 586 pp. 32mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 59 cents. 

COMPLEAT Angler or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation. Being a discourse of rivers, fish- 
ponds, fish and fishing. Written by Izaak Wal- 
ton. With portrait. 586 pp. 32mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 77 cents. 
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A miniature edition, about two inches square, but 
in perfectly clear readable type. 


IN Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. With 
frontispiece. The Temple Classics. 202 pp. 
With appendix. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 44 
cents ; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 

Arthur Henry Hallam’s poetical remains are includ- 
ed with this issue of ‘‘In Memoriam’’ in most 
engaging form. : 

PARADISO of Dante Alighieri. With frontispiece. 
The Temple Classics. 418 pp. 16mo, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 44 cents; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 
62 cents. 

The text and a translation which is intended to be 
close, lucid and as literal as is compatible with Eng- 
lish syntax are here printed on opposite pages. An 
introduction explains Dante’s universe theory, and 
notes at the end of each canto deal with allusions. 


DRAMA. 


CISSIE Loftus. An appreciation. Illustrated. 14 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 
Full-page, carefully processed drawings of Miss 
Cissie Loftus accompany this comely brochure, given 
toa minute and analytic appreciation. 


JULIA Arthur Book, The. A collection of pictures 
representing Julia Arthur in her most renowned 
impersonations anda review of her career. Folio, 
paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

Processed photographs accompany an account of 

Miss Julia Arthur (Mrs. Cheney), couched in terms 

of extreme appreciation. 


PAOLO and Francesca. A tragedy in four acts. By 
Stephen Phillips. 120 pp. 12mo, go cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 


See review. 


PICTURE Book of Becky Sharp, The. A play in 
four acts. By Langdon Mitchell. Founded on 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ Produced Septem- 
ber 12, 1899, by Mrs. Fiske. Quarto, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

Mr. Edward Fales Coward writes the preface to this 
summary of Mr. Langdon Elwyn Mitchell’s, which is 
illustrated by processed photographs. 


PLAYS of Edwin Booth, The. Library Edition. 
Three volumes. Vols. I. and II. The Shake- 
sperean Plays of Edwin Booth. Vol. III. The 
Miscellaneous Plays of Edwin Booth. With por- 
traits. 1I2mo, $1.10 each; by mail, $1.23 each. 


See review. 

SIR Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry in Robe- 
spierre, Merchant of Venice, The Bells, Nance 
Oldfield, The Amber Heart, Waterloo, etc. Drawn 
by Pamela Colman Smith. 8vo, paper, 57 cents; 
by mail, 62 cents. 


Miss Smith’s color-work in this souvenir is excel- 
lent as ever; her portraits come deplorably near to 
involuntary caricature, especially in the case of Sir 
Thomas Henry. The Shylock portrait, for instance, 
does not afford room for two opinions on the subject. 
The different characters in which the two great 
players are represented include also Robespierre, 
Mathias, and Nance Oldfield. The text is by Sir 
Henry’s manager, Mr. Bram Stoker. 

N. Y. Mail and Express. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ENGLISH Punctuation. A series of practical exer- 
cises in punctuation and capitalization. Adapted 
to the use of schools and students preparing for 
commercial and stenographic positions and for 
the English examinations of the Board of Regents 
and the Civil Service. By Benjamin G. Benedict, 
A. M. 176 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 

Intended for high school students and others ‘‘ ap- 
proaching manhood and womanhood,’’ to quote the 
authors who with small practice in writing have to 
learn punctuation. Wilson is followed and ‘close 
punctuation ’’ urged. 


FIRST Manual of Composition, A. Designed for 
use in the highest grammar grade and the lower 
high-school grades. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, 
Ph.D., author of ‘‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of Literature.’’ 236 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 54 
cents ; by mail, 64 cents. 

Two years ago the writer published a small volume 
called ‘‘ A First Book in Writing English.’’ He did 
so on the hypothesis that all the rhetorical theory 
necessary for college entrance may best be given in 
simple form to students in the first two years of the 
high school, in order that it may later be assimilated 
by practice After watching the book in use by 
pupils of very different ages, he believes the 
hypothesis to be essentially correct. The chief 
principles of rhetoric can be grasped very early, but 
only long practice can transform them into a work- 
man’s instincts. He has now attempted to apply the 
principle a little lower down; to connect gram- 
matical with rhetorical study in the eighth and ninth 
grades; to present sentence analysis as a means of 
naming and revising what the pupil himself has in- 
stinctively written, and to arouse a desire of reasoning 
soundly about matters interesting to the reasoner. 
Leaving the ‘‘ First Book ’’ unchanged, in the hope 
that it may sometimes be found available where a 
single volume must serve throughout the high-school 
course, he has prepared a ‘‘ First Manual” and a 
‘*Second Manual,’’ the two designed to suggest a 
system of rhetorical theory and practice for the 
entire secondary period. The ‘ First Manual,’’ in- 
tended for students of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen, 
contains one hundred and seventy short exercises. 
It may be used daily for one year, or less often for 
two years. If studied daily for one year, it should 
be employed as a handbook throughout at least 
another year, during which the exercises may be 
referred to, by number, in the margin of things. 

From the Preface. 


PUBLISHING a Book. Being a few practical hints 
to authors as to the preparation of manuscript, 
the correction of proof, and arrangement with 
the publisher. By Charles Welsh, author of 
‘*A Bookseller of the Last Century,’’ etc. 43 
pp. With glossary. 1I6mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

This book sets forth in a plain and practical way a 
few needful instructions to inexperienced authors in 
regard to the preparation of manuscripts and the cor- 
rection of proof. It also explains the general 
principles upon which agreements with publishers 
are framed. 


EssAys. 


OF Making One’s Self Beautiful. By William C. 
Gannett, author of ‘‘A Year of Miracle,”’ etc. 
13I pp. 16mo, 50 cents, postpaid. 
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A series of five readable papers on ‘‘ Physical and 
Meutal Beauty,’’ ‘‘The House Beautiful,’’ ‘*Good 
Humor,” ‘‘ The Bearing of Our Crosses,” *‘Altruism,” 
etc., the author applying the word beautiful to 
mind and character, as well as to the face, tracing, 
in fact, a connection between them. 


RELIGION of To-morrow, The. By Frank Crane. 
37 pp. With appendix. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
1,22. 

‘** Religion is the Personal Influence of God.’’ This 
is the theme and premise from which the author seeks 
to argue that the received orthodox creed has been 
given a medieval Roman or legal interpretation, 
while he seeks to restore the earlier Greek or phil- 
osophic significance to its terms. 


FAIRY TALES AND FOLK-LORE. 


IRISH Life and Character. By Michael MacDonagh, 
author of ‘‘ The Book of Parliament,’’ ete. Third 
edition. 382 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

The author is anxious that his book should not be 
regarded simply as a collection of good things. He 
hopes, not unreasonably, that it may help English- 
men to a better appreciation of the characteristics of 

Irishmen, and to a wider recognition of their good 

qualities. As far as a writer can contribute to this 

result, Mr. MacDonagh has done his best. He has 
said nothing intemperate or even controversial, and 
the reader, beyond the evident fact of Irish nation- 
ality, discovers none of his sympathies and opinions. 

All that is distressing in political and religious quar- 

rels is quietly put aside, in order to show the same 

essential Irish nature in Irishmen of all classes and 
all ways of thinking. He speaks kindly, but not un- 
critically, of the peasantry and farmers, both in the 

South and the North; of the old Irish squires, with 

their recklessness and their dueling; tells endless 

good stories of politicians, lawyers, witnesses, car-driv- 
ers, and beggars; and writes pleasantly of bulls, 
colloquialisms, flowers of speech, and superstitions. 

In short, while he does not ignore the chequered past 

of the country, he keeps his eyes hopefully on what 

he calls the ‘‘ sunniness of Irish life’ in spite of all 
that has come and gone. London Times. 


OTHER Side of the Sun, The. Fairy stories. By 
Evelyn Sharp. Illustrated by Nellie Syrett. 
188 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Few modern writers have really succeeded in 
penetrating into the veritable Fairyland, where Cind- 
erella and Jack of the Beanstalk enjoy true immor- 
tality. Hans Christian Andersen and the Brothers 
Grimm have traveled in those golden realms, but 
their companions have been only stragglers. But 
Miss Sharp has gone there, and the eight stories in 
this volume are treasuretrcve that fully repaid the 
journey. These are real fairy stories, in every respect 
delightful, old-fashioned in tone and spirit, without 
the intrusion of the slightest touch of modern 
sophistication. Philadelphia Press. 


FICTION. 


BOOK of Legends Told Over Again, The. By Horace 
E. Scudder. Illustrated. 64 pp. 16mo, 38 cents ; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

The author has gathered together fifteen of the best 
known legends and clothed them in clear and simple 
language that even achild can understand. The book 
follows the general design of the ‘‘ Book of Fables ’’ 
and the ‘‘ Book of Folk Stories’’ and the youthful 
reader with the present book will be fitted to enjoy 
with keener pleasure in after life the story of William 
Tell, Longfellow’s ‘‘King Robert of Sicily,’’ or one 


of the operas of Wagner, than would be possible 

without it. N. Y. Times Saturday Review, 

CAPTAIN Landon. A Story of Modern Rome. By 
Richard Henry Savage, author of ‘‘ My Official 
Wife,’”’ etc. Illustrated. 391 pp. I2mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.02. 

This story takes into its scope an American army 
feud that was transferred to Rome. There it was 
fought out with such powerful accessories as were 
found in the personnel of the American consular ser- 
vice, the diplomatic corps, the American colony in 
general and several important native Romans of both 
good and evil character. Mr. Savage is at his best in 
this novel. In it he has grouped an amazing variety 
of characters, and has succeeded in drawing them true 
to life. In nocase is this more apparent than in that 
of the amusing English valet picked up by Landon 
in Egypt. It is long since we have seen from the 
pen of an American writer so thoroughly natural a 
characterization of an unlettered Englishman as is 
given us in Jack Haddon. He appears late in the 
story and is by no means a prominent character in 
the cast, but every time we meet him he is welcome. 


CHRISTMAS in French Canada. By Louis Frechette. 
With illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
262 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08. 

Though the author has lived and worked nearly all 
his life just across our borders, speaking and writing 
in a strange tongue have served too effectually to re- 
move him from the catalogue of familiar names. A 
man of affairs, a prolific writer in French, a force in 
politics, both Canada and France, the mother country 
of every French Canadian, have been proud to honor 
him. He has now reached the leisure time of life, 
and both for pleasant recreation and for the purpose 
of making known to English-speaking Americans 
the life and habits of our so-near neighbors, he sends 
this volume of tales. Literary Era. 


DRUMMER’S Coat, The. By the Hon. J. W. For- 
tescue, author of ‘‘ The Story of a Red Deer.” 
With illustrations by H. M. Brock. 187 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

An English juvenile, the scene laid in Devon, 
with a thread of military history running through it 
and a bit of witchcraft. 

FIGHTING Troubadour, The. A novel. By Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter, author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of 
New York,’’ etc. The Welcome Series. 271 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

A romance of the Gunter type, its scene laid in 
Italy in the Wars of the Spanish Succession. Sol- 
diers, singers of both sexes and some fighting figure 
in it. 

GIRL’S Confessional, and Other Stories, A. By Caro- 
line Parsons. 264 pp. I2mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

The author is a fluent, graceful and incisive 
writer and her stories present some very pleasing 
studies of personal character and of our modern life 
with its many vexatious sociological problems. The 
characters appear on the printed page like living, 
breathing personages. 

HISTORY of Pendennis, The. His fortunes and 
misfortunes, his friends and his greatest enemy. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. New Cen- 
tury Library. 913 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
82 cents. 

Pendennis in a single volume which would go ina 
breast-pocket, the paper thin but the type clear. 
HOLLY and Pizen and Other Stories. By Ruth 

McEnery Stuart, author of ‘‘ Moriah’s Mourning,” 
etc. Illustrated. 216 pp. 16mo, go cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

See review. 
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IN Old France and New. By William McLennan 
author of ‘‘Spanish John,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
320pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

See review. 


JACK Crews. By Martha Frye Boggs, author of 
‘‘Margaret Styne,’’ etc. 273 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

This is a realistic tale of the Rocky Mountains. 
Much of the movement of it has to do with railroad- 
ing, and the life is depicted with even startling 
fidelity. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


KNIGHTS of the Cross; or, Krzyzacy, The. His- 
torical romance. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, author 
of ‘Quo Vadis,’’ etc. Translated from the orig- 
inal Polish by Samuel A. Binion, author of 
‘Ancient Egypt,’’ etc. Two volumes. Illus- 
trated. 406-853 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 


KNIGHTS of the Cross, The. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
author of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ etc. Authorized and 
unabridged translation from the Polish by Jere- 
miah Curtin. First half. 412 pp. 1I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 91 cents. 

See review. 


MADEMOISELLE Blanche. A novel. By John D. 
Barry. Second edition. 330 pp. I12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

A novel centering around the Cirque in Paris, with 
aFrenchman as hero and a performer as heroine, 
sad, realistic and tender. 


MONSTER and Other Stories, The. 
Crane. Illustrated. 
by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


NEAR the Throne. By W.J. Thorold. A romantic 
novel. Illustrated with photographs taken from 
life by G. G. Rockwood, of James K. Hackett, 
Theodore Babcock, Frank Mordaunt, T. B. Bridge- 
land, Corona Riccardo, Mary Mannering. 290 
pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 9g cents. 

This story is full of adventure, and tells what men 
will do to gain a sceptre or a woman. It is illustrated 
with photographs of well known players, in the cos- 
tumes of the characters of the story. 

Philadelphia North American. 


OLD Curiosity Shop, The. By Charles Dickens. 
New Century Library. 575pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 


In this single volume issue, ‘‘ The Old Curiosity 
Shop” is presented in a small, compact pocket 
volume with flexible covers. 


OUT of the Past. By Eleanor Hooper Coryell. 168 
pp- I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 
This story of high society and bad, laid part in Paris 
and part in this country, first appeared in “ Street 
and Smith’s Weekly.” 


STORY of Ronald Kestrel, The. By A. J. Dawson, 
author of ‘‘God’s Foundling.”” Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 343 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents ; by mail, 90 cents; paper, 33 cents ; by 
mail, 38 cents. 

_ The action of this novel passes in London Society, 

in Morocco, and in the Australian bush. It is the 

story of a writer’s life, in which the stages of his 
career are graphically depicted—the novitiate, the 

Success, and the despair of genius. The spirit of 

the novel is intensely modern and abounds in active 

lifeand human interest. The characters are sharply 


By Stephen 
189 pp. I2mo, go cents; 
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drawn, and there is a successful attempt at mental 
analysis. N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


THIBAW’S Queen. By H. Fielding, author of ‘‘ The 
Soul of a People.’’ Illustrated. 294 pp. 12mo, 
$t.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 


TWO Legacies, The. By Georgina Lowell Putnam. 
93 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Tells the story of two trusts that were confided to a 
child, and of his struggles to be true to both. The 
first is his crippled brother, left in his care by the 
mother, and the other a small treasure of money, left 
by the father. One at last becomes sacrificed for the 
other, and how it comes about is told with great ten- 
derness and pathos. Publishers’ Weekly. 


VALDA Hanem, The. Romance of a Turkish Harim. 
By Daisy Hugh Pryce, author of ‘‘ Goddesses 
rial etc. 313 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 

1.23. 

Not the least interesting thing about this romance 
is the freshness of the point of view regarding the 
Osmanlis and their ways, and the unconventional 
notion given of the ‘‘ unspeakable’’ Turk. The Turk 
of the highest class, the author would have us believe, 
is a gentleman to the core, as well as a strict mono- 
gamist. Such, at all events, is the hero of the book, 
an enlightened Pasha, who views the destruction of 
his native country with painand humiliation. ‘‘ Eng- 
lishmen,’’ he says bitterly, ‘‘hear of the atrocities 
committed by a few bands of lawless Kurds, and they 
instantly brand us all as barbarians. They sympa- 
thize with the Armenians because they are Christians, 
and they do not know what sort of Christians they 
are.’’ But the book is in no sense a political tract. 
It deals with the domestic troubles of the Pasha re- 
ferred to—troubles brought about by a rather despi- 
cable Englishman’s intrigue with the Pasha’s wife, 
Valda Hanem. The Englishman gets a glimpse of 
Valda Hanem's face by accident, and falls in love at 
first sight. Thenceforward he leaves no stone un- 
turned in trying persuade her to run off with him to 
England, but fails in his attempt. For Valda Hanem, 
though she learns to love the Englishman passion- 
ately, and though she has not the same feeling for her 
husband, recognizes how good the Pasha is to her, and 
is an affectionate and devoted wife. The story ends 
most miserably for everybody concerned ; but it isa 
book which we have read with interest. The fact 
that it is founded upon careful study and an intimate 
knowledge of life in a Turkish household gives it the 
special attraction which attaches to anything out of 
the common. London Publishers’ Circular. 


VASSAR Stories. By Grace Margaret Gallaher. 
With many illustrations from photographs. 269 
pp. I6mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

A collection of interesting and vivid stories on life 
in Vassar. 


VICAR, The. A novel. By Joseph Hatton, author 
of ‘‘When Greek Meets Greek,’’ etc. Lip- 
pincott’s Select Novels. 320 pp. I2mo, paper, 
33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

A cheap reprint of a novel which first appeared in 


1898. 


WORLD’S Mercy, The. By Maxwell Gray, author of 
‘“*The Silence of Dean Maitland,’’ etc. Apple- 
tons’ Town and Country Library. 287pp. 1I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

In this book the author has continued the study of 
the ethical problems which conspicuously marked 

‘*The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
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GuIDE Books. 


LEE’S American Tourist’s Map of Paris. Complete 
alphabetical list of Thoroughfares, Parks, Bridges, 
Churches, etc. Compiled, with phonetical spell- 
ing, by Max Maury, author of ‘‘ Lee’s Guide to 
Paris,’’ etc. 78 pp. 16mo, 50 cents; postpaid. 

There is no map for sale on either side of the 

Atlantic that contains all these most practical aids to 

the traveler ; and as this guide book is not for sale in 

Europe it will be wise to provide oneself with a copy 

before taking the steamer. Besides all the above- 

mentioned information, the Lines of Transportation 
by omnibus, tramway and river-boats are given in 
detail, andan extra map of the beautiful Parisian 

Suburbs completes this unique work. 


HISTORY. 


DESTRUCTION of Ancient Rome, The. A sketch 
of the history of the monuments. By Rodolfo 
Lanciani, D.C.L., LL.D Illustrated. 279 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

This volume, summing up briefly the results of 
Professor Lanciani’s researches, extending over many 
years, in regard to the fate of the buildings and 
masterpieces of art in ancient Rome, is a forerunner 
of a much larger work on the subject, comprising 
several volumes, to be published in Italian under the 
title of ‘‘ Storia d gli Scavi di Roma.’’ 

N.Y. Mail and Express. 

FAMOUS Homes of Great Britain and Their Stories. 
Edited by A. H. Malan. Illustrated. 393 pp. 
Quarto, $5.50; by mail, $5.88. 

See review. 

GREAT Company, The. Being a history of the 
honorable company of merchants-adventurers 
trading into Hudson Bay. By Beckles Willson. 
With an introduction by Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal. With original drawings by Arthur 
Heming, and maps, plans and illustrations. 541 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $4.01. 

See review. 

HISTORY of American Privateers, A. By Edgar 
Stanton Maclay, A.M., author of *‘ Reminiscences 
of the Old Navy,’ etc. Illustrated. 519 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.84. 

See review. 

PRINCIPLES of Colonial Government Adapted to 
the Present Needs of Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
of the Philippines. By Horace N. Fisher. 56 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 15 cents; by mail, 20 cents 

A plea for the use of the pueblo or town, in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and the ‘‘mura’’ or village, in the 
Philippines, are the best training in self-government. 
REAL French Revolutionist, The. By Henry Jeph- 

son, author of ‘‘The Platform—Its Rise and 
Progress.’’ 427 pp. With appendix. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Mr. Jephson does not recognize that when the ex- 
istence of France as a nation was being threatened 
by foreign invaders the pacification of La Vendée by 
fair means or by foul had become a political necessity 
—that the Terror was not adopted by the republicans 
as an ideal régime, but as a transitory measure during 
aterrible crisis. Doubtless ‘‘no rational nation would 
wish to lay itself open to a repetition in its own body 
of the appalling horrors of the Revolution,’’ but we 
also hold that no sane people would have wished to 
lay itself open to the horrors of the ancien régime 
of which Brunswick had declared himself the cham- 
pion, and which, had he then entered Paris, he would 
have re-established by means of a Terror no less 
‘appalling ’’ than that by which Louis XIV. pacified 
the Bretons in 1675, reduced the Palatinate in 1688-9, 





and converted the Camisards of the Cevennes in 1703, 
Mr. Jephson explains that, fearing to distract atten- 
tion from his narrative, he has substituted for the cus- 
tomary foot-notes a list in the appendix of the books 
utilized, but as he only quotes their titles, he has by 
this plan deprived his work of all value as a book of 
reference. London Atheneum. 


SIDE Lights on South Africa. By Roy Deverenx, 
With a map of South Africa. 273 pp. 12mo. 
$1.40; by mail, $1.51. 

See review. 

TERRITORIAL Acquisitions of the United States, 
An historical review. By Edward Bicknell. 110 
pp. With appendix. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
44 cents. 

This work is intended primarily to aid the searcher 
for facts and figures regarding the extension of our 
national domain. All the precedents established by 
the United States since the beginning of the govern- 
ment, and the events that have occurred from the 
very foundation of the compact, beginning with the 
thirteen States down to the present time, are treated. 
It is a valuable work for those seeking information on 
the subject of national expansion. 

Bookseller and Newsman. 


HovUSEHOLD Economy. 


COST of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science, The. 
By Ellen H. Richards. First edition. 121 pp 
Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The author’s estimates of the costs of the main things 
that make up the expenses of a family founded upon 
comparisons and figures given by many families in 
different parts of the country, are conservative and 
will, for the most part, bear the test of experience, 
though we fear she is an idealist when she advises an 
expenditure of twenty per cent. of an income of 
$2,000 to $4,000 for clothing a family and twenty-five 
per cent. for what she aptly terms the ‘‘ higher life” 
books, travel, church, charities, etc. In addition to 
these specializations, Mrs. Richards takes a general 
and philosophic view of the ‘‘home’’ question as it 
has been changed and modified by the myriad appli- 
ances to lessen labor, by the theories of the co opera- 
tive propagandist, and by the emancipation of women. 

Upon these points the author is wise, far-seeing and 

lucid. Philadelphia Ledger. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


STONES Rolled Away and Other Addresses to Young 
Men. Delivered in America. By Henry Drum- 
mond, F. R. S. E., author of ‘‘ Tropical Africa,” 
etc. 184 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Contents. Stones rolled away; The man who is 
down; One way to help boys; An appeal to the out- 
sider, or, the claims of Christianity ; Life on the top 
floor; The kingdom of God and your part in it; The 
three elements of a complete life. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

WORLD and the Individual, The. Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Aberdeen. 
First series. The Four Historical Conceptions of 
Being. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D. 588 pp. 12mo, 
$2.70; by mail, $2.89. 

These are the Gifford lectures before the University 
of Aberdeen for 1899. This, the first series, treats of 
first principles. The next will apply these principles 
to problems that directly concern religion. 


LETTERS. 

LETTERS of Richard Wagner to Emil Heckel. With 
a:brief history of the Bayreuth festivals. Trans- 
lated and indexed by Wm. Ashton Ellis. 154 pp- 
Indexed. 16mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.33. 
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Emil Heckel, ‘‘ Strategos,’’ as Wagner named him, 
in the Bayreuth work, published his reminiscences of 
Wagner in the Neue Deutsche Rundschau. Soon 
afterwards Frau Wagner gave consent to the pub- 
lication of all the master’s letters to Heckel, 
and the son, Karl Heckel, undertook to com- 
bine reminiscences and letters in one and the 
same volume; and now we have them in English 
dress from the pen of Mr. W. A. Ellis, a man well fit- 
ted for such a task. Letters of great men are not 
always of great interest. The correspondence of 
Beethoven is on the whole disappointing—here and 
there some pithy remark, some deep reflection on art, 
or some revelation of self ; but these are oases in 
what may fairly be termed a desert of comparative 
commonplace. Wagner's letters, however, are sel- 
dom dull, and those now under consideration are full 
of life, humor, and, at times, seriousness. The rem- 
iniscences which connect one with another are simple 
and brief. London Atheneum. 


RICHARD Wagner: Letters to Wesendonck e¢ al. 
Translated and indexed by Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
180 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.33. 

The letters in this volume are not, like those to 

Heckel, concerned with business matters; hence to 

the general reader they will probably prove more at- 

tractive. Otto Wesendonck, to whom the first group 
is addressed, was a friend whose acquaintance Wag- 
ner made at Zurich in 1852, and to him, says Mr. 

Ellis in his preface, ‘‘should be assigned a place no 

less important in Wagner’s life than to that miracle 

of a king, Ludwig II. of Bavaria, and that paragon 
of an artist, Franz Liszt.’’ And it is pleasant to see 
from these letters how grateful the master was to him 
for his many and substantial kindnesses; indeed, 
without the assistance of Wesendonck ‘‘ it is hard to 
conceive how the artist could have survived to com- 
pose his later works.’’ London Atheneum. 


LITERATURE. 


TENNYSON, Ruskin, Mill and Other Literary Heti- 
mates. By Frederic Harrison, author of ‘‘ The 
Choice of Books,’’ etc. 302 pp. iI2mo, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.64. 

This book contains a series of systematic estimates 
by Mr. Harrison of some leading influences on the 
thought of ourtime. The study of Tennyson is new 
so far as we remember; most of the other papers 
have appeared elsewhere—in the Nineteenth Century, 
the Contemporary Review, and the Forum (the new 
Memoirs and the new Letters of Gibbon). Among 
the estimates not enumerated in the title are those of 
Matthew Arnold, John Addington Symonds, Lamb 
and Keats, and the historical methods of Froude and 
Freeman. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


OUR Native Birds. How to protect them and attract 
them to our homes. By D. Lange, author of 
‘Handbook of Nature Study.” With illus- 
trations. 162pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

The author points out several means for bird pro- 
tection which cannot be embodied in legal enact- 
ments. He lays especial stress, of course, upon the 
education of children in this regard, though he is 
well aware that adults need education, too. Several 
bird lovers have assisted in the making of the book. 

N. Y. Mail and Express. 


WAYS of Wood Folk. By William J. Long. First 
Series. Illustrated. 205 pp. 16mo, 65 cents, 
postpaid. 


This book consists of a series of interesting 
chapters on bird and animal life by a well-known 
and popular author. He has been a lifelong student 
of the woods and fields; and more than that, he is 
a nature lover and lets us into the curious ways of 
the wood folk as only keen eyes and quick sympathy 
could possibly do it. 


POETRY. 


AGE of Fairygold. By Gertrude Hall, author of 
‘Foam of the Sea,’’ etc. 79 pp. 16mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, 97 cents. 

In this volume Miss Hall has retained a few of the 
favorite verses of her first published book, now not 
easily obtainable. Most of the present poems, how- 
ever, have not hitherto been published. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


CHRISTUS Victor. A student’s reverie. By Henry 
Nehemiah Dodge. 186 pp. Indexed, 32mo, 
go cents; by mail, 95 cents. 

The theme of this poem is the final triumph of 
supreme love, the victor of justice over oppression, 
of harmony over discord, of good over evil. Dr. 
Dodge had considered his subject in many aspects 
scientifically as well as emotionally, and suited the 
form of versification to his different themes, ranging 
from blank verse to lyrics. NV. Y. Mail and Express. 


FLAMBOROUGH Head and Other Poems. By St. 
James Cummings, author of ‘‘ Staves of the 
Triple Alliance.’’ 55 pp. 16mo, paper, 35 cents, 
postpaid. 

The title poem describes the fight of the Bon- 
homme Richard and the Serapis. The rest are poems 
of occasion, the closing one being on Charleston. 


JACK of All Trades. By J.J. Bell. With pictures 
by Charles Robinson. 64 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

The illustrations are grotesque, and colored; the 
rhymes have, many of them, the right jingle to at- 
tract the attention of children, though occasionally 
we doubt the power of the stories they tell to do the 
same thing. N.Y. Mail and Express. 


LIVING in the World, with Other Ballads and Lyrics. 
By Frank Putnam. 251 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.01. 

Mr. Frank Putnam writes verse of the school and 
order familiar in the middle West, some of it about 
and much of it written in Chicago. A number of 
the poems are in the simple domestic vein opened by 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley. 

MISTS of Fire. A triology and some eclogs. By 
Coates Kinney. 233 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

A poet of the central West, much occupied with the 
‘‘universe’s will’’ and feeling, inspiration and aspi- 
ration. The opening poem is a philosophic ode. 
There are also eclogues and occasional poems. 
MOODS and Other Verses. By Edward Robeson 

Taylor. 209 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.25, postpaid. 

Mr. Taylor’s volume is published in San Francisco 
but shows no local color. Sonnets, many on literary 
subjects, authors and poets, and translations fill most 
of the volume. The accepted form of the sonnet is 
rigorously followed. 

ONE Hundred Quatrains from the Rubdiy4t of Omar 
Khayy4m. A rendering in English verse by 
Elizabeth Alden Curtis. With an introduction 
by Richard Burton. 71 pp. 12mo, $1.00, post- 

aid. 

Mr. Richard Burton in his introduction says of this 
version that it is ‘‘ most sympathetic, firmly yet 
delicately touched, at times lovely in the extreme.’’ 
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It is in the usual meter and presents the more signi- 
ficant quatrains. 


VOICES. By Katharine Coolidge. 118 pp. 
go cents; by mail, 97 cents. 
Verse of the Boston stamp, slightly transcendental, 
mythologic and philosophic. 


I2mo, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


ENGLISH Income Tax, with Special Reference to 
Administration and Method of Assessment, The. 
By Joseph A. Hill, Ph.D. October, 1899. Econ- 
omic Studies. 402 pp. With appendix. 12mo, 
paper, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

The administration of this tax, the method and 
machinery for assessment and collection receive 
special attention in this volume drawn both from 
public documents and personal inquiry. 

FEDERAL Clearing Houses. By Theodore Gilman, 
author of ‘‘ A Graded Banking System. 289 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

The object of this book is to present the reasons 
why the clearinghouses of our country should be in- 
corporated under Federal law. The greater part of 
its contents has already appeared in various daily 
papers, the ‘‘ Banker’s Monthly,” and other period- 
icals. N.Y. Mail and Express. 


FRANCHISES or Monopolies. Their Public Owner- 
ship and Operation. By Henry Edwin Tremain. 
Publications of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. 16pp. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents, postpaid. 

A plea for the sale of public. franchises to the lowest 
bidder and for the shortest time. 


NEW Humanism, The. Studies in personal and social 
development. By Edward Howard Griggs. 239 pp. 
12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.71. 

See With New Books. 

PARLIAMENTARY Lessons. Based on ‘‘ Reed’s 
Rules.”’ A hand-book of common parliamentary 
law. By Urquhart Lee. 59 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 

A clear summary of the principles and practice of 
Parliamentary law put in the form and shape likely 
to meet the needs and ignorance of a beginner and 
in particular a woman. Ex-Speaker Reed gives 
the book a cordial endorsement. 

RECENT Production of Silver and its Probable 
Future, The. By Edward Sherwood Meade, 
Ph.D. Publications of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 15 pp. I2mo, 
paper, I5 cents, postpaid. 

A summary of the present output and the appli- 
cation of new processes. 


TERMS and Tenor of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
The. By Lindley M. Keasbey. Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. 25 pp. iI2mo, paper, I5 cents, postpaid. 

A popular review of the conditions under which this 
treaty was negotiated, and the efforts to modify it. 


PsyCHOLOGY. 


FIVE Windows of the Soul; or, Thoughts on Per- 
ceiving, The. By E. H. Aitken, author of 
‘* Behind the Bungalow,” etc. 257 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

Mr. E. H. Aitken wrote a number of years ago some 
delightful studies of animal and insect life in India. 
In this book there is evidence of the same keen ob- 
servation that made ‘‘The Tribes on my Frontier’’ 
and its companions so fascinating ; but the scheme of 
the book is not so simple or, it must be admitted, 


quite so attractive. However, Mr. Aitken’s essays on 
the five senses and their development are pleasant 
and suggestive, and, being simply written in an in. 
teresting way, they would certainly widen the outlook 
of intelligent older children. London Times, 


REFERENCE. 


ALMANACK for the Year of Our Lord Ig00, An. By 
Joseph Whitaker, F.S. A. Containing an account 
of the astronomical and other phenomena, a 
large amount of information respecting the 
government, finances, population, commerce and 
- general statistics of the British Empire through- 
out the world, with some notice of other coun- 
tries, etc. 776 pp. 1I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 
94 cents; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 4o cents. 

This is one of the most satisfactory of the books 
that reach us at this time of year, and it is hard to 
find a mistake in it. The death of Dr. Hicks, the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein, no doubt occurred too late 
to be noticed. Under ‘‘ University Extension”’ the 
Reading College and similar institutions should be 

noticed as well as under the University of Oxford. 
London Atheneum, 


RELIGION. 


ARNOLD’S Practical Sabbath-School Commentary 
on the International Lessons, I900. A practical 
and comprehensive commentary, with hints to 
teachers, illustrations, blackboard exercises, ques- 
tions, maps and class registers. Edited by Mrs. 
T. B. Arnold. 233 pp. 8vo, 38 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 

The authorized and revised version are printed in 
parallel columns. Notes, which are full, a ‘‘ practical 
survey’’ and a ‘‘practical application’’ succeed, with 
hints for primary teachers. 

BEREAN Beginner’s Lesson Book on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1900, The. Berean Series No, 
3. 215 pp. 32mo, I5 cents, postpaid. 

Covers the International Lesson for 1900 and is in- 
tended for the youngest classes above the infant 
school. The lesson, a ‘‘ lesson story ’’ questions, texts 
and a hymn are given for each week. 

BEREAN Intermediate Lesson Book on the Inter- 
national Lessons for Ig00. Berean Series No. 2. 
235 pp. 32mo, 15 cents, postpaid. 

The lesson helps, in rather fine type, questions for 
home study and practical teachings for the use of 
pupils in the Sunday School of ten to twelve years of 
age. 

BEREAN Senior Lesson Book on. the International 
Lessons for 1900, The. Berean Series No. I. 
246 pp. 32mo, I5 cents, postpaid. 

The lesson, golden text, reading, hymn, questions 
for home study, lesson helps, teachings, and lesson 
catechism are intended for the older classes of the 
Sunday School. 


DIVINE Pedigree of Man; or, The Testimony of 
Evolution and Psychology to the Fatherhood of 
God, The. By Thomson Jay Hudson, LL.D., 
author of “ The Law of Psychic Phenomena,” 
etc. 379 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The aim of this book is to prove that the ‘‘ facts of 
organic and mental evolution point clearly to a divine 
origin of mind and life on this earth, and that atheis- 
tic theories of agnostic evolutionists are positively 
and unqualifiedly destitute of facts to sustain them. 

The author has framed his argument ‘‘ upon purely 

scientific lines, avoiding speculative philosophy, and 

adhering strictly to the inductive method of investi- 
gation.”’ N. Y. Mail and Express. 
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GREAT Sinners of the Bible, The. 
Banks, D. D. 329 pp. I2mo, $1.20; 
$1.33. ; 

A series of sermons preached on Sunday evenings 
through the autumn and winter of 1898 and 1899 in 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Publishers’ Weekly. 
HISTORY of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 

Translated from the third German edition by 
Neil Buchanan. Vol. VII. 328 pp. Iudexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.04. 

This, the seventh and concluding volume, of this 
great work, covers the period of the Reformation, 
briefly summarizing at its close the end of the Eigh- 
teenth century and its influence on the Nineteenth. 
MYTHS and Bible. Some hints to the value of Scan- 

dinavian mythology upon biblical research. By 
Olof A. Toffteen. 56 pp. 16mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

PSYCHOLOGY of Religion, The. An empirical 
study of the growth of religious consciousness. 
By Edwin Diller Starbuck, Ph. D. With a pre- 
face by William James. 423 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See With New Books. 

SUPPLEMENTARY History of American Method- 
ism. A continuation of the author’s abridged 
history of American Methodism. BY Abel Ste- 
vens, LL.D. Illustrated. 259 pp. With appen- 
dix. 8vo, $1.20; by mail, $1.38. 

The author wrote a general ‘‘ History of Method- 
ism’’ in three volumes, a particular ‘‘ History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church’”’ in four volumes, and 
then an abridgment of the two, bringing the history 
of Methodism down to its centennial in 1866. The 

resent work covers from 1866 to 1890. Just before 

it was completed Dr. Stevens died. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


20TH Century Handy Cyclopedia Britannica, The. 
By Alfred B. Chambers, Ph. D. Over fifteen 
thousand articles of intense interest and value. 
Illustrated. 879 pp. 18mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents. 

The subjects discussed in this book include history 
and dates down to the present year; geography and 
biography carefully revised, all the leading facts, 
theories and discoveries in medicine, chemistry, 
physics, botany, zoology, astronomy, meteorology, 
etc. Nothing of interest to the present generation has 
been neglected, and even law and business have 
received their share of the author’s attention. 

Philadelphia Item. 


By Louis Albert 
by mail, 


SCIENCE. 


STORY of Ice in the Present and Past, The. By 
William A. Brend, B.A. With thirty-seven illus- 
trations. 228 pp. 18mo,57 cents; by mail, 64 
cents. 

_ Mr. Brend deals with his subject in a pleasant and 

instructive fashion, and carefully emphasizes all the 

most salient points. The geological part of the book 
dealing with the action of ice in the formation of the 
earth surface-is particularly well done, and the book 
altogether well deserves a very warm commendation. 

London Bookseller. 


SELECTIONS. 


MOMENTS with Art. Short selections in prose and 
verse for lovers of art. I99 pp. 16mo, 75 cents ; 
by mail, 82 cents. 

Selections in verse and prose from many sources, 
but principally from English authors, and in the great 
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majority of cases from recent vers e on various aspects 
of art. 


PEPYS’S Ghost. His wanderings in Greater Gotham, 
his adventures in the Spanish war, together with 
his minor exploits in the field of love and 
fashion, with his thoughts thereon. Now re- 
cyphered and set down, with many annotations, 
by Edwin Emerson, Jr. 153pp- 16mo, 90cents ; 
by mail, 96 cents. 

This volume is by Edwin Emerson, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s private secretary, and he has carefully 
followed the style of Pepys in his work. Mr. Roose- 
velt has himself written a characteristic introduc- 
tion. Philadelphia Times. 


WOTAN, Siegfried and Briinnhilde. By Anna Alice 
Chapin, author of ‘‘ Wonder Tales from Wagner,”’ 
etc. 1I33pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

A sympathetic study of the three principal char- 
acters of the Nibelungenlied. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


FIFTY Years After. 
ago. By Mary Wiley-Staver. 
pp- I2mo, $1.25, postpaid. 

The journal of tourists in familiar parts of Europe 
fifty years ago, told with great simplicity as any one 
might write. Its interest lies in the record of their 
conditions. 


A school girl abroad fifty years 
Illustrated. 222 
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HOLY Land from Landau, Saddle and Palanquin. 
By William Bement Lent. Illustrated. 263 pp. 
16mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.29. 

Books on Palestine are many, yet their number 
ever increases, for the emotional temperament that 
treads its hallowed soil is irresistibly impelled to give 
utterance to its feelings. This book is not an attempt 
at something great, but merely the expression of the 
author’s own reverent delight and a record of his 
observations. N. Y. Mail and Express. 


MEXICAN Vistas. Seen from highways and byways 
of travel. By Harriott Wight Sherratt. Llus- 
trated. 285 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


See review. 


ROMANCE of the Feudal Chateaux. 
W. Champney. 
by mail, $2.83. 

See review. 


By Elizabeth 
Illustrated. 436 pp. 8vo, $2.60 ; 


USEFUL AND FINE ARTS. 


CHIPPENDALE Period in English Furniture, The. 
By K. Warren Clouston. With illustrations by 
the author. 224 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $10.00; 
by mail, $10.33. 

An historical review of the Chippendale styles of 
the last century, beginning with the architects Gibbs, 
Chambers and Adams, whose designs laid the foun- 
dation of this furniture. About two-thirds of the 
book treats of the successive designs by Chippendale 
and the close of the book deals with Sheraton and 
other successors of the greater master. 


HENRY Irving. Ellen Terry. By Gordon Craig, 
A book of portraits. Quarto, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 


See review. 


INTRODUCTION to Greek Sculpture, An. By L. E. 
Upcott, M. A. Second edition revised, 159 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 99 cents; by mail, $1.07. 

The germ of this book was a pamphlet written to 
serve as a guide to a school collection of casts and 
photographs. It first appeared in 1886. In the pres- 
ent edition it has been rewritten, extended and rear- 
tanged. It remains a small, simple manual, useful 
for beginners. 


NOBODY ’S Scrap Book, A. Illustrated. Folio, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 
This comprises plates, a few of which exhibit a sort 
of rollicking animation, and introduce some pretty, if 
trivial figures of girls. London Atheneum. 


PICTORIAL Pickwickiana. Charles Dickens and his 
illustrators. With three hundred and fifty draw- 
ings and engravings by Robert Seymour and 
others. Notes on contemporaneous illustrations 
and ‘‘ Pickwick’’ artists. Edited by Joseph 
Grego. Two volumes. 493, 495 pp. I2mo, $7.50; 
by mail, $7.88. 


See review. 


PLASTER Casts and How They Are Made. By Frank 
Forrest Frederick, author of ‘“‘ Architectural Ren- 
dering in Sepia.’’ A manual for Art Students 
and Amateurs. 132 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.27. 

Minute technical instructions for making plaster 
casts, intended for students and particularly those 
without instruction in the work. 


News 


War BOoKs. 


BRITON and Boer. Both sides of the South African 
question. By Right Hon. James Bryce, M. P.; 
Sydney Brooks, a Diplomat, Rev. F. V. Engelen- 
burg, Karl Blind, Andrew Carnegie, Francis 
Charmes, Demetrius C. Boulger, Max Nordau. 
With map and illustrations. Reprinted by per- 
mission from Zhe North American Review. 251 
pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

See review. 


HISTORY of the Transvaal, A. By H. Rider Hag- 
gard. 244 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

In quick and brilliant phrases the author describes 
the story of the Great Trek from Cape Colony, the 
British Annexation, the progress of the country under 
British Rule, the Events of the Rebellion from the 
outbreak to the lamentable close at Majuba Hill, and 
the subsequent retrocession of the Transvaal. A 
clearer or more moving picture it would be impossi- 
ble to desire, and everyone who reads the book will 
bein a position to understand to the full the state of 
affairs in Africa to-day, and the inevitable nature of 
the present war. Philadelphia Item. 


SOME South African Recollections. By Mrs. Lionel 
Phillips. With thirty-six illustrations. 183 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

See review. 

TRANSVAAL and the Boers, The. A short history 
of the South African Republic, with a chapter on 
the Orange Free State. By W. E. Garrett Fisher, 
M.A. 394 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, 


$3 92. 
See review. 


Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily 
mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion. 









Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HORSFORD’s on wrapper. 
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Look for the Mark! 


The coat-of-arms of the town 
of Limoges and the word ‘ Elite’’ constitute 
the trade-mark by which Elite French China is 
distinguished. It is a hall mark which carries 
with it a guarantee of paramount excellence in 
French porcelain. 

It has the largest sales among people of 
refined tastes and is recommended by the best 
stores to customers looking for something that 
is not blazé. See that the word ‘ Flite’’ is on 
each piece—take no other. 


MADE BY 
Bawo & Dotter, 
NEW YORK AND LIMOGES. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER, 
New YorK AND PHILADE”_PHIA. 
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‘ who prefer to use a nice quality 
Ladies of stationery for their corres: 
pondence, should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envelopes to match (the old 
and reliable line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the 
latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade only by 


Z. & W. 
Dalton, 


M. CRANE, 
Mass:, 0. S. A: 
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A NEW LENTEN BOOK. 
The Triumph of the Cross 


A Devotional Study of the Passion, Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of our Blessed Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ. 


By the Rev. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL KNOWLES. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 
The Publishers wish to call most special attention to this vivid 
and Devotional Study of the Passion, etc. 
Lent book. 


A very complete 


NOW READY: 


Small 4to, cloth. Price, $4.00. 
Over 300 illustrations and a Collotype Plate of Royal Scrabs. 


Pyramids and Progress: 
Or, Sketches from Egypt. 
By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. 


A New and Beautiful Art Book, being a popular account, pro- 
fusely illustrated, of Egypt, Ancient and Modern, with the 
fullest account yet published of the Great Reservoirs now in 
progress at Assouan and Assiout, illustrated by Photographs, 
Maps, and Pians. 


A permanent Handbook for the Tourist, with Historical Notes. 


An American Edition Now Ready. 


The Teachers’ Prayer Book. 
Adapted to the use of the Church in the United States. 
By the Rt. Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C. L. 
Canon of Windsor, and Assistant Bishop of London. 
With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D. D., 
Bishop of New York. 
18mo, Cloth, Red Edges. 


LL. D., D.C. L., 


Price, $1.00 met ; by mail, $1.10. 


Light from the East; 
Or, The Witness of the Monuments. 


y Rev. C. J. BALL, M.A., Member of the, Council of Biblical 
Archeology. With 12 illustrations in colors, and 13 collo- 
types, all full-page, and over 250 illustrations in the text, 
mauy of which are original with this book. Small 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges, $6.00. 


This comprehensive work furnishes the chief results of 
Oriental research and discovery It brings together for the first 
time, within the compass of a handy volume, a Jarge number 
of cuneiform and other texts and translations, also accurate 
reproductions of hundreds of Babylonian, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
North Syrian, and Phoenician antiquities. Translations of 
ancient texts made specially fur this work contain many sug- 
gestive references to the Old Testament. 


The Variorum Bible. 


With Revised Aids and 175 Illustrations Printed in Sepia. 


This Variorum Bible is ‘he Bible over all others for either 
the PASTOR, TEACHER, or SCHOLAR. 


The dest is never too good, and the Variorum 7s the best. 
Hear what those capable of judging say of it: 


Bishop Vincent says: ‘‘ The book is indeed a marvel, a library 
of learning, a book of books concerning the ‘ Book of Books. 


Prof. Peloubet, in his Quarterly Notes, says, ‘‘ The most com- 
plete and perfect Bible for teachers and pastors in existeuce.’ 

Prof. Ezra Abbott says: ‘‘ Very far in advance of any of its 
rivals.” 

Rev. Alvah Hovey says: ‘‘ The amount of knowledge which 
it puts within the student's reach is extraordinary.”’ 

Prices, $2.00 to $12.50, all in divinity circuit binding. 


A 24-page Descriptive List Free on Application. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, om 
receipt of price by the publishers. 


E.&J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
7 and 9 West 18th St., New York. 





